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o-0°0 A NC Ww kind of NE of the most distinguished and moving books we 


° have been privileged to issue during this war is the 
autobiography uses autobiography, in words and pictures, of a young Japanese 
liberal. Taro Yashima suffered jail and torture in his 

homeland because he championed, with his brush and his 


eee by a Japanese pen, the cause of the people against the militarists. He 


and his wife escaped to America, where he wrote and il- 


{ = { —— lustrated the story of his life—a book extraordinary not 
antt fascist only for its beauty and simplicity but because it brings to 


¥ 7 America the first real news of the liberal underground 
eee who 1S an important movement in Japan. 


° e “Surprising proof that a Japanese underground movement does 

American artist exit" —N. ¥, Poo 
: “Taro Yashima is a fighter for democracy worthy to rank with 
his Japanese-American cousins battling the Nazis with the Fifth 
Army. ’—St. Louis Post 

“It is a new kind of book, with something new to tell—some- 
thing tremendously encouraging, something to renew hope and 
faith.’—Oakland Post Inquirer 

“An original and powerful work.’—Boston Herald 

“A simple and moving document . . . The black-and-whites tell 
the story with eloquence.’—N. Y. Times 


® The publishers have issued, for Japanese-Americans, a booklet of the 
text of THE NEW SUN, in Japanese, keyed to the drawings on each 
page. It will be supplied free of charge to anyone who requests it with 
his order for THE NEW SUN. 


$2.75 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Henry Holt and Company 


257 Fourth Avenue e« New York 10 


by TARO YASHIMA 
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SALVATION ARMY 
GIFT | 
ANNUITIES 


BASIC ENGLISH 


Johnsen 234p. $1.25 


Answers: Why and What 
Argues: Pro and Con 


Basic English is a readable compilation of authoritative 
arguments (27 experts) for and against Basic English. 
The authors of the system, Charles Kay Ogden and Ivor 


Armstrong Richards, present the case in their own words BEN 

accompanied by the 850 wordlist that is Basic English. EFITS... 
ne a do Rot sescwhy we should not try to spread, our 1. A guaranteed income for life up to 7% regular and 
common language even more wide rou it ss . . : 
and without seeking selfish adeaiiace aeerh En ries permanent, with security of investment. 


ourselves of this invaluabl i d_ birthright. : Dee 
Breit TAT nn oe ee ee ee 2. A share in the religious and charitable program of 


~~ . : z x = 
. - It [Basie English] at least springs from a living this humanitarian organization. 


speech, and behind that speech are nearly 200 milli : : 
men and women, many of them Aiidstine ena some of 3. An opportunity to invest wisely, without worry, now 
them wise.—Henry L. Mencken. when every dollar counts, 

Others, whose articles appear in the book, write so Issued, under authority of certificate from the Ne 


effectively in Basic that it escapes the eye. Vork/ State Ineuranceb) : 
e Department. 


Basic English aftords profit, entertainment and a deeper 
understanding _ of the whole postwar problem. Three 
major sections, General Discussion, Discussion Favorable, 


. * Ae stating your date ef bieth. 
Discussion Critical and a twenty-one bibliography present ect 
the entire picture. 


Postpaid from: THE SALVATION ARMY 
950 University Ave. THE H.W. WILSON CO. New York 52,N.Y. 9 | ReeTREET ZO 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


SUMMER QUARTER AND INSTITUTES 
1944 


The Summer Quarter, June 20th to September 1, 
provides a short period of study for practicing social 
workers as well as being a regular part of the 
School curriculum. Final application date is 
April 21. 


Eleven two-week institutes for experienced workers 
are also offered in three series during this quarter. 


Details of the Summer Quarter and the Institutes 
may be obtained from the Registrar. 


122 East 22 Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Public Assistance 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Beacon Hill, Boston 


EE 
i SPANISH 


yyy French, German or Italian, This Quick, Easy Way 


ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY. Know a second language for 
better business or social position; read, foreign books; really en- 
joy travel, Speak like a native just ‘‘by listening’? to CORTINA 
RECORDS. Learn quickly, easily at home as thousands have! 
Cortinaphone Method famous for , 80 years. Write today for 
free book, ‘The Cortina Short-Cut.’’ State language interested in. 


CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite 393, 105 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
irae te ei er prc eS AS FEL ES ee 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 
of sing is 
An SLSR aAyO ADC Deals Sper eee ee ida beads 12 tie, de Be 
im arta, selenco or plosophy from a college of 
| A Bacheior’s Geraheclear an or 
- For Catalogue and RE Rion address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven, Connecticut 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK | 


Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 


TWO-YEAR GRADUATE PROGRAM 
Leading to the degree of Master of Social Work, with 


specialization in 
Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Research 


Social Administration 


Field Work, under trained supervisors, in public and 
private agencies, concurrent with class study. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 
June 13 to June 23, 1944 
Technical Problems in New Areas of Practice 


Counseling in a Family Agency 

Social Case Work in a Day Nursery 

Social Case Work Aid to Discharged Service Men 
Social Case Work with Delinquents 


Group Work and Community Organization in 
Relation to Delinquency Problems 


Address inquiries to 


Miss Margaret Bishop, Secretary for Admissions 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
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SMITH COLLEGE 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Pro- 
gram of Social Work Education Leading to the 
Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens June 7, 1944 


The Accelerated Course provides two years of aca- 
demic credits, covering two sessions of theory, nine 
months of field practice in selected social agencies, 
and the writing of a thesis. 


The urgent demand for qualified social workers in 
civilian and war-related social agencies offers a wide 
variety of opportunities for graduates. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1944 


A Theoretical Basis for Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Helen L. Witmer 


Operations) 9. 082) oe ed ee 8 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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THERE ARE STILL 


UNDISCOVERED CONTINENTS 


Coxumsus had a definite goal—a 
westbound sea route to Asia. But 
what he found was a new continent 
—a new source of Nature’s wealth. 


Modern research also has its 
goals: it, too, is discovering new 
resources. Starting from the 
knowns of science, it charts its 
voyages into the unknown. Behind 
each voyage is a theory that there 
is a passageway. 

But research doesn’t hold stub- 
bornly to its theories. If it finds 
islands instead of a continent, it 
accepts»them, for it expects the 


unexpected. It studies their rela- 
tion to the known lands of science. 
And on the basis of its increased 
knowledge, it makes revised plans 
for progress. In science there is 
always a continent ahead. 


Just what research will disclose 
can never be forecast. But history 
has proved that from research flow 
discoveries of value to mankind. 
From Bell Telephone Laboratories 
there has poured a full stream of 
improvements in the telephone art. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories has 
kept America leading the world in 


+ 


telephony. And its researches have 
contributed importantly to other 
arts of communication—to the 
phonograph and sound-motion 
pictures, to radio broadcasting and 
television. 


Today, as ever since Pearl Har- 
bor, its efforts in research and de- 
sign are devoted to the war needs 
of the nation. 


When peace comes, its organized 
teams of research scientists and en- 
gineers will continue to explore 


and invent and perfect for the im- 


provement of telephony. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Gist of It 


issia Today and Tomorrow” 


I WAS A Graphic sPECIAL WE BROUGHT OUT 
|i twenty-one years ago this month—with 
| Zimand as at once our explorer and 
jal editor in recruiting articles by leaders 
hhe young Soviet Union, including Luna- 
psky and Mme. Lenin. 


nerican Russian Frontiers” 


PATTERN OF LAST MONTH’S SPECIAL NUM- 
cof Survey Graphic, ninth in our “Calling 
ii a series, was woven the other way 
nd—as “an American approach to com- 


11 understanding.” Its firsthand appraisals 
ee out at a time when clearsightedness on 
side the Atlantic is crucial. 
turn to our back cover for inklings as to 
early response: with Dr. Goebbels and 
mancial editor on the offside; and friendly 
ument from Mrs. Roosevelt’s “My Day” 
Mrs. Reid of the New York Herald 
une; from the editorial columns of The 
»0 York Times and the “First Reader” of 
New York World-Telegram. 


rvey Graphic for March 


RE WE PICK UP STRANDS IN OUR YEAR-LONG 
in of inquiry and interpretation. All of 
m draw on wartime experience that has 
‘mise for the postwar future: 
Alden Stevens tells of doors thrown open 
‘wounded service men by navy doctors and 
ustrial managers (page 165); Paul de 
uif of what blood plasma holds out for 
jlians (page 172). . . . On two sides of 
Pacific, Laura L. Margolis tells of a 
-kwater of wartime refugees in conquered 
anghai (page 168) and Anne Roller Issler 
the freshet of youths and jobs in San 
ancisco shipyards (page 174). . . . Randall 
Williams offers new dimensions to economic 
onstruction (page 178) and Spencer Miller, 
, traces the traffic arteries that will give 
ngway to a new London (page 180). 
Harry Hansen, in the first of his book 
ders for us, appraises Gunnar Myrdal’s 
lumes which distil the Carnegie findings on 
‘sroes and their prospects in American life 
age 183). 


ve Years of “Calling America” Series 


IESE DATE FROM Fesruary 1939, WHEN THE 
st, with Raymond Swing as special editor, 
ove home the challenge of Munich “to 
engthen our own democracy at home.” 
1eir combined circulation now comes to half 
million copies. 
A reception to the contributors to AMERI- 
AN RUSSIAN FRONTIERS (February 
44) was a feature of the annual meeting 
Survey Associates, Inc., on February 23 
the Cosmopolitan Club, New York. It was 
ended by 300 members and subscribers. 
Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., president of Survey 
sociates, took the chair and the concluding 
eaker was Albert Rhys Williams, his col- 


gue as special editor. Other speakers were 


1th Gruber, author of “I Went to the Soviet 
etic”; Ernest J. Simmons, director of the 


\ 


~~ A small informal dinner followed in honor 


-=Beulah Amidon (SCHOOLS), Loula D. 
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subscription— 


Relations Court of New York City. 

In a brief over-all statement, the editor 
reviewed the outcome of the fiscal-calendar 
year 1943—with publishing receipts, member- 
ship and contributions yielding a surplus of 
around $2,500. This wipes out a deficit of 
the year before (when we met the brunt of 
wartime conditions), but leaves an overhang- 
ing deficit of roughly $5,000. Entering into 
this outcome were net-gains (over 1942) of 
10 percent in memberships, joint subscriptions, 
Graphic subscriptions. 

A spirited program for Survey Midmonthly 
development has been initiated by an Edi 
torial Advisory Committee. [See Survey Mid- 
monthly for February.] 


Intensive Study of Contemporary Russian Civi- 
lization at Cornell University; and Vera 
Micheles Dean, research director, Foreign 
Policy Association. 


of the authors (a dozen were present), to- 
gether with Mr. Zimand and the editors of 
earlier specials in the “Calling America” series 


Lasker (HOMES), Dr. Alain Locke of Howard 
University (COLOR). 


Survey Associates, Inc. (1912-1943) 


Pror. JosEpH P. CHAMBERLAIN, NEWLY ELECTED 
chairman of the board, presided at our 3st 
annual meeting. Report was made by Ann 
Reed Brenner, secretary, of nominations for 
the 1944-47 term. Reelected: Joseph P. Cham- 
berlain, Blanche Ittleson, Agnes B. Leach, 
Lowell Shumway. New members: Mrs. Lucius 
R. Eastman, active in Negro education in the 
South; Ralph Hayes, director of the New 
York Community Trust; William W. Lan- 
caster, chairman of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation; Justine Wise Polier, justice, Domestic 


REPORT WAS MADE ON THE RECEIPT OF $81,700 
under the will of Justice Louis D. Brandeis, 
to be employed in fields of civil liberty and 
workers education; and on the raising by a 
special committee (Jacob Billikopf, chairman) 
of $5,800 toward a Memorial Fund in honor 
of Judge Julian W. Mack, for sixteen years 
chairman of the board of Survey Associates. 


; *, Arma Carporation photo 
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IN BED—BUT ON A PAYING JOB RR ‘ 


His fighting days may be over, but the essential war work he is doing is both therapy and occupational training 


E : Sy 
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MAGAZINE of 
SOCIAL 
INTERPRETATION 


THE IMAGINATION AND THE MANPOWER 
pttage of a Brooklyn manufacturer are 
jing mew hope to the war wounded to- 
y. By parceling out jobs to navy casual- 
s—some of them still bedridden—the 
ma Corporation is stepping up produc- 
m in the plant. Better still, the experi- 
rat is lifting the hearts of men who in a 
dden searing moment of war lost a leg, 
an arm, or the use of muscles—front line 
hters who had despaired of ever leading 
tmal lives again. 

At the Brooklyn Naval Hospital, and at 
_ Albans Naval Hospital in Queens, New 
rk, a group of about forty wounded navy 
nN are taking part in this experiment. 


ivy officials, cooperating closely with the 


ployer, are proving that men with se- 
rely injured bodies can become effective, 
oductive citizens. If the small scale ex- 
riment proves successful, and there is 
w little doubt that it will, it holds genu- 
> promise for many thousands _ of 
yunded veterans who had thought their 
king lives were over. 


Rebuilding Damaged Muscles 


SEAMAN SECOND cLASs RatpH LeicH (THE 
n’s real names are not being given) was 
a savage air raid in Sicily. His body 


dled with shrapnel, he spent several 


eks in a cast before being shipped back 
the United States. Now most of the 
apnel was out, the cast off, and the slow 
k of rebuilding damaged muscles had 
yun. 


> 


ALDEN STEVENS 


—By the author of “Arms and the Peo- 
ple,” a vivid, over-all picture of the 
United States geared for war, which was 
published soon after Pearl Harbor. Co- 
author with Roger Burlingame of a book 
on the tragedy of 1919-20, “Victory 
Without Peace,” to be brought out in 
March, Mr. Stevens has written fre- 
quently for this magazine as well as for 
other periodicals. He is now working 
with the Air Transport Command. 


Leigh had been in bed at St. Albans for 


more than three months, and would not 


be back on his feet for many more weeks. 


Yet he was already at work on a job, mak- 
ing parts of a.complicated piece of electrical 
equipment for a warship, and being paid 
for it. Although his fighting days were 
over, he knew that a useful, well-paid job 
awaited him in the Brooklyn plant when 
his recovery was complete. 

His task was relatively simple. Sitting 
up, his tools and material on a large table 


astride his bed, he explained what he was 


doing. 

“These wires have to fit the terminals on 
this junction box,” he said, deftly clipping 
a piece of wire from a coil beside him, He 
stripped off half an inch of insulation, then, 
using a special tool, crimped a tiny metal 
connector to the end and tossed the wire 
into a box. “Now all the final assembler 
has to do is to slap them on and screw 
down the terminal nuts.” 


165 
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Here’s Hope for War Wounded 


How a war plant and naval hospitals help them find them- 
selves as skilled workers in a bedridden production line. 


In the next bed, electrician’s mate first 
class Bill Klein was assembling tiny parts 
into an intricate little gadget the exact func- 
tion of which he must not even mention. 
Klein, originally from the Bronx, had been 
onan old four-piper in the Atlantic. He 
had a bad leg injury, but his arms were all 
right, and because he had had training in 
electrical work he was able to handle a 
much more difficult task than that assigned 
to Leigh. The sub-assemblies he was piec- 
ing together, were among the most vital in 
the whole complicated machine. It is Bill 
Klein’s aim to make this kind of tricky as- 
sembling his regular work, though the end 
product may someday be for peaceful pur- 
poses instead of war. 


“It Isn’t Going to Be So Bad” 


IN ANOTHER WARD AT ST. ALBANS, 
eighteen-year-old Charles Henry Lamont of 
Cranberry, N. C., polished and fitted small 
aluminum parts too intricately shaped to be 
machine-tooled. He had suffered severe 
burns on his legs and body, was recovering 
nicely, but had no idea how long it would 
be before he was discharged. “I think it’s 
great,” he said, when asked for his opinion 
about the project, “an’ if they can get 
enough of us wounded fellows workin’ 
again it ought to do a lot to help the man- 
powah shawtage.” 

Not all the men were in bed. Some who. 
were able to walk worked at a long table 
in another room. One of these was an ex- 
policeman who had left his radio car to join 
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the navy. He calmly displayed a right 
hand with the one-joint stubs of four 
amputated fingers. “Pounding in rivets 
with this little hammer is doing me a lot 
of good,” he said. “Getting used to the 
short fingers was hard at first, but I’m 
learning to get along pretty well now.” He 
looked thoughtfully at-what was left of his 


hand. “It isn’t going to be so bad,” he 
said. “TI think I'll be able to do almost 
anything.” 


And so it went. A Coca-Cola salesman 
who had given up .a profitable Coney 
Island sales route to join the navy and who 
now had a badly injured wrist, a young 
farmer who could scarcely bend his arm at 
the elbow—men with all sorts of injuries 
—were doing important work and getting 
back the use of their muscles at the same 
time. 


Discharged Men First-Class Workers 


THe ARMA CorPORATION, WHICH EM- 
ploys these men, is an old Brooklyn manu- 
facturing concern which has been making 
precision equipment for the navy since the 
first World War. The idea for this project 
came from Robert F. Nelson, a vice-presi- 
dent of Arma. Nelson is an energetic man 
with a passion for anything that will in- 
crease production. Ordinarliy he is calm 
enough, but whén he gets excited, as he 
does when he talks about his experiment 
at St. Albans and the Brooklyn Naval 

Hospital, he has_a tendency to raise his 


ny: naturally staccato voice until it sounds 


something like a‘machine gun. He under- 
lines his points by pounding on a table and 

ning forward with a gleam in his eye. 

_ Ina relatively contemplative mood he re- 

called the origin of the project. “ha 

<7 ‘I first got the idea,” he says, “when we 

__ were very hard up for good people. Arma 
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Arma Corporation photographs 
Back at work, though still in Brooklyn Naval Hospital; Commander H. B. Arnold supervising 


had only about a thousand employes when 
this war got started. Now we have nearly 
eight thousand. It’s precise work and it 
has to be just right. We couldn't get 
enough skilled workers. We had a few 
discharged servicemen in the plant by the 
end of 1942 and they were first-class. More 
and more were coming back wounded. It 
looked to me like a good source of man- 
power. I talked to navy officials—mainly 
because we happen to work for the navy 
and don’t have many contacts in the army. 

“We found that ex-servicemen showed a 
lot more interest in learning the job and 
doing it right than most other people we 
could get. In some cases they were slight- 
ly handicapped physically but their greater 
interest in the work more than made up 
for that. I went right into the hospitals 
trying to line up men slated for discharge. 

“The convalescents had nothing much 
to do while they were taking treatments 
and gradually getting well. I was im- 
pressed with their boredom and wondered 
if we couldn’t start some of them off work- 
ing right where they were.” 

Nelson talked with Commander H. B. 
Arnold of the Brooklyn Naval Hospital 
and other navy officials: He learned that 
many of the men were doing weaving, 
printing, metal work, woodcarving, and so 
on, to give damaged muscles and nerves a 
chance to get back in shape. 


Why Not? 


. WHYy COULDN’T THEY BE DOING SOMETHING > 


more constructive? The answer was that 
they could but no one had thought of it 


before. 
Nelson was fired with enthusiasm. Navy 


doctors familiar with the needs of some of 
the men walked through the Arma plant 
with production experts. ‘They paid little 
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‘at the finished product for which they | 


attention to what was being made; the 
just watched the motions Arma employe 
went through to perform whatever oper 
tion they were working on. Always the 
kept their patients in mind. 
One sailor had a bad wrist. He neede 
a twisting motion to develop flexibility. d 
was easy to find an operation which ir 
volved putting a lot of screws into a sma 
piece of machinery. Using a screwdrive 
gave just the right movement. _ 
Another patient had an elbow injury am 
needed a wide swinging motion. Here 1 
was—winding -insulation around a compl 
cated series of coils. It had to be done b 
hand because of the shape of the assembl} 
Long streamers of the insulating tape ha 
to be pulled through a loop again am 
again—and each time the arm had to b 
fully extended and then brought back clos 
to the body. | 
Another patient with a damaged han 
needed finger dexterity. Assembly of ; 
small part was ideal—the worker had t 
insert small bolts, attach nuts to the oppe 
site ends, and then tighten them. 
In short, almost every motion the me! 
needed to develop injured parts was avail 


able here. 
The Man Comes First 


EVERY CASE MUST BE INDIVIDUALLY CON 
sidered, and often the right job is not foun 
at first. A certain amount of trial and erro 
is inevitable. The needs of the men, o 
course, come first. It is primarily occup: 
tional therapy—everything else comes aft 
this. Nothing can be more important tha 
bringing injured bodies back to health anc 
giving peace of mind to men in the hospita 
beds. Mr. Nelson says frankly that it 1 
a slow job and that so far Arma has no 
benefited very much as a firm. He is sur 
the gains to the company will be clea 
enough in the long run. 

“We know we'll be getting the highe 
type of manpower,” he says. “We wil 
have trained them ourselves. Any physicz 
handicap a man may have is far over 
shadowed by the fact that he’s likely to b 
genuinely enthusiastic about the work he’ 
doing. We hope a lot of these men wil 
develop into good foremen and supervisor: 
Slight disabilities won’t matter if they dc 
But perhaps most of all, we’re getting | 
better spirit around the plant—because ou 
old employes are so enthusiastic over wha 
is being done—and that pays off in it 
creased production.” __ 4 

When a little group of these navy mei 
were brought around to the plant to lool 


making parts, they got a tremendous 
come. It gives everybody in the pla 
lift to think about it. Sag 


“I was terribly worried about what wo 
happen to me after I got my dischar: 
one patient said. “I couldn’t see 
any chance of get 
one, doing w 
tramp the streets 
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m_ well.’ Wh Soak of 


lready working at Arma. Others will 
yw soon. A few will require brief daily 
hments for many months after their hos- 
j. discharges, and for these a dispensary 

diathermy and other equipment is be- 
set up at the plant. The last stages of 
cure can be completed there. Mean- 
e, the men still at the hospitals are 
ing at the regular piece rate for the 


k< they do. 
ther Methods Must Still Be Used 


VER AT THE BROOKLYN HospitaL, Com- 
der Arnold points out that not all 
wnded men can benefit by this work 
:a few should not do it at all. Other, 
‘methods must still be used. Injured 
, for instance, will still be exercised on 
e such machine as the bicycle saw— 
ch is merely a saw operated by pedals. 
n€ motions are not available in industrial 
cations. However, there is no doubt in 
amander Arnold’s mind as to the value 
he work. 

There is little carry-over value in most 
he old style occupational therapy work,” 
eays. “Weaving, pottery-making, pound- 
‘Out copper ash trays—all that gives the 
ht motions, all right, but nothing to- 
cd vocational rehabilitation. This work 
many cases gives the right motions and 
» gives a man useful training. He’s 


med to do a job—and Arma assures him 
bb if he measures up to their standards. 


_ Hands badly cut by flying glass learn intricate assembling _ 


\ere’s a tremendous incentive here. The 
*n get excited about the work. They 
ow they’re making parts of important 
1r machinery, and they know their parts 
» just exactly as good as those made at 
> factory.” 

Ensign Harriet Jones, who has had a 
srough training in occupational therapy, 
in charge at St. Albans. The fact that 
2 is attractive does not make the men any 
s enthusiastic about the work. She is 
viously popular, and is in dead earnest 
out the work she is doing. She thinks 
sre is nothing more important. The navy 
cially shares her enthusiasm, and a new 
ng is being added at St. Albans to be 
cupied entirely by men needing occupa- 


tional therapy. And there will be more 
space if it is called for. 


The Doctor Decides 


“THE NEWS Is GETTING AROUND THE HOs- 
pital,” she says. “At first the doctors in 
charge took the initiative and prescribed the 
work for only a few of their patients. Now 
patients who are on their feet wander 
around and watch, and then ask me how 
they can get in on it. I call the doctor in 
charge of each man. aiid. ask whether it 
seems to him like a good idea. The doctor 
has to make the decision. And we don’t 
want to expand too fast. It’s still experi- 
mental. But we know it’s going to suc- 
ceed in many cases.” 

Ensign Jones emphasizes the fact that 
the work with Arma is thoroughly inte- 
grated into the navy’s program for getting 
wounded men back on their feet physically 
and at the same time looking after their 
mental and economic welfare. Many of 
them, when first brought in, have a frus- 
trated, beaten feeling. “It’s all over for 
me,” they sometimes think. The first job 
is to make them as whole as can be and 
get their muscles working normally. The 
Arma work appeals to them much more 
than weaving or woodworking. It has a 
point, it leads somewhere, it is clearly use- 
ful. They are not “out of it” any more. 
This is one reason for the enthusiastic re- 
sponse the program has had from the men 
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themselves, an important reason. 

Every day an Arma representative calls 
at the hospitals bringing a truckload of 
new material. He gives patient instruction 
to every worker, and sometimes consider- 
able training is necessary. Most of the men 
start on something very simple—like cut- 
ting wire and crimping on the connectors. 
As their condition improves, they may be 
moved on to other more complicated oper- 
ations. Several, under the instructor’s 
watchful eye, are already piecing together 
elaborate sub-assemblies involving a great 
deal of skill in any factory. Periodically 
the finished pieces are loaded onto the 
Arma truck and taken back to the plant. 

The length of time men work each day 


An injured wrist gets flexibility on essential war work 


depends on their condition, varying from a 
few minutes to several hours. It is all very 
flexible, of course, and must be. Maybe it 
is not the most efficient way of getting 
parts made, but no one cares about that, 
least of all Arma. The big thing is what 
it does for the men concerned. 

It is one of those projects that seems 
almost too good to be true. Everybody 
wins and nobody loses. The men get the 
specialized exercise they need and at the 
same time know that what they are doing 
is useful. They can look forward to a job 
as soon as they are discharged. Meanwhile 
they are earning a little extra money. The 
navy feels that helping men make this con- 
nection is an excellent way to meet part of 
the nation’s obligations to them and at the 
same time get them back into the com- 
munity as civilians. The Arma company 
acquires top-notch personnel and increased 
production even while the men are still in 
the hospitals. 


Something Big Is Started 


WITH ONLY ONE COMPANY SPONSORING THE 
project, just a few men can benefit. But 
nearly every factory today is doing some 
sort of war work, and army and navy hos- 
pitals have been established all over the 
country. There are thousands of plants 


near enough to a hospital to make coopera- 
tion practicable, and while obviously not 
every plant does work adaptable to the 


needs of convalescing servicemen, there are 
a great many that could fit into the pattern 
Arma has originated. _ 

Everyone concerned with the pilot project 
at Brooklyn and St. Albans—most of all, 
the men themselves—are convinced that 
something really big has started here. This 
is not the answer to every wounded man’s 
problem, but if enough factories and shops 
which need first-class manpower, and want 
to help, will start similar projects even if 
these take only a few men each, many 
thousands of the country’s wounded will 
find their place again. It will be a tre- 
mendous stride toward normal, happy, use- 
ful lives for men who have given so much 
for their country. 
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Race Against Time in Shanghai 


In the uncertain months before internment, 


first lessons in democracy to thousands stranded at a way station 


Many AMERICANS HAVE BEEN CAUGHT IN 
war zones since Pearl Harbor. Few, so far 
as I know, have had my experience in being 
allowed to go on with their own work even 
though they were enemy aliens. For I re- 
cently returned on the “Gripsholm” from 
two and a half years in Shanghai, where, 
before I was put in a Japanese internment 
camp, I spent fourteen months helping to 
house and feed thousands of Central Eu- 
ropean refugees. 

It was in May 1941 that I went to 
Shanghai, sent by the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee (JDC) to see 
what could be done for 20,000 anti-Nazi 
refugees there, some 8,000 of them destitute 
and on relief. My equipment—if anything 
can be called “equipment” for such a task— 
was my professional training, and my ex- 
perience in welfare agencies here and among 
German refugees stranded in Cuba. 

In Shanghai, I found the refugees con- 
centrated in Hongkew, a part of the Inter- 
national Settlement, which since 1937 has 
been under Japanese jurisdiction. The area 
was badly bombed by the Japanese invaders, 
and when J arrived a large section was still 
a mass of ruins. 

The five camps sheltering approximately 
2,500 men, women, and children are in the 
very heart of the refugee area. Based on a 
feeling that the refugees were only in 
Shanghai temporarily, no effort had ever 
been made to improve the housing condi- 
tions. . 

The camps were improvised from build- 
ings that survived the bombardment, two 
schools, a barracks once used by White Rus- 
sian troops, a warehouse, and the ruins of 
five bombed houses rebuilt on the plan of a 
Chinese compound to accommodate about 
1,000 people. This compound was the only 
housing which even attempted to give some 
measure of family privacy. The dormitories 
in the other camps were terribly over- 
crowded, with double decker beds, and 
men, women, and children all thrown to- 
gether. The sanitary conditions were deplor- 
able. In the old barracks, for example, there 
were two antiquated toilets for 400 people. 
It was a shock to me to see these people 
living in such poverty and squalor. 


The Open Door of Shanghai 


SHANGHAI HAD BEEN A GENEROUS HAVEN 
for years. Long before Pearl Harbor, even 
before the invasion of Poland, the city gave 
refuge to thousands of Central Europeans 


fleeing from Hitler’s persecution. They: 


found there the refugees of twenty years 
earlier, 50,000 White Russians, some 10,000 
of them Jews, who came from Tsarist Rus- 


as 
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sia after the Bolshevik Revolution. They 
found, too, a few hundred Sephardic (Span- 
ish-Portuguese) Jews, who had lived in 
Shanghai for several generations. — 

The Sephardic Jews of Shanghai are for 
the most part British subjects, educated in 
England. Some of them are wealthy, a few 
multi-millionaires. But after Pearl Harbor, 
they, like the Americans, became enemy 
aliens in the eyes of the Japanese—their 
funds frozen, and their liberty precarious. 

The White Russians constitute a comfort- 
able middle class group, merchants, brokers, 
dealers in the import-export trade. In 1917, 
when these immigrants came, Shanghai still 
had “frontiers.” The story of the struggles 
and the courage of the Russian émigres is a 
familiar one. But the city needed building 
up, and the Russian migrant soon made a 
place for himself in a community on the 
boom. 


What the Exiles Found 


Ir WAs INTO A\CITY WITH THESE ESTAB- 
lished Jewish communities that the anti- 
Axis refugees streamed from 1938 through 
November 1941, with the great mass im- 
migration in 1939, In 1939-40, Lloyd- 
Triestino ran a sort of “ferry service” be- 
tween Italy and Shanghai, bringing in 
thousands of refugees a month—Germans, 
Austrians, a few Czechs — and virtually 
“dumping” them on the Bund, the long 
street bordering the waterfront. 

Last to come before war closed the door 
were 1,000 Poles who, with the help of the 
JDC, had started across Siberia in 1940, and 
finally reached Japan. In October and No- 
vember, 1941, well before Pearl Harbor, 
the Japanese moved to Shanghai all anti- 
Axis refugees who had reached their islands. 
Among the Poles were about 500 rabbinical 
students and their teachers, including the 
oldest Yeshiva (Hebrew theological semi- 
nary) in the world; They had come all the 
way from Poland as a school, and reached 
Shanghai with not a single student, teacher 
or book lost, not a lesson missed. They set 
up their school immediately, and went 
quietly on with their work. 

‘When war was declared, there were in 
all more than 21,000 Jewish refugees in 
Shanghai. Some had been there only a few 
weeks, some several years. All had come 
not to a busy, growing Shanghai, but to a 
city occupied by a foreign enemy, parts of 
it in ruins, with foreign trade on the decline 
and foreign capital pulling out. The refugees 
were free from religious and political perse- 
cution, but the struggle to earn a living 
which confronted them is probably un- 
paralleled anywhere in the world. 


two Americans brought new courage and 


in their exile. 


When the influx of refugees first began 
a group of local Jews (Dutch, British, anc 
long-resident Germans) organized a com 
mittee to help them. But the problem grew 
so rapidly that housing facilities arranged it 
the International Settlement one week 
found another thousand stranded newcom 
ers on the Bund the next, asking for shelter 
Shanghai has no organized social agencie 
in the Western sense. Destitute Chinese beg 
on the streets and in the winter quietly 
freeze to death, The White Russian ane 
Portuguese communities have small relie 
organizations to help their own indigent 
There were no other Europeans in nee¢ 
prior to the coming of the refugees. ! 

In desperation the local committee tool 
old Hongkew buildings which had bees 
shelled in 1937, made some hasty repair 
and established “temporary” shelters. Thi 
only real solution for the problem, as botl 
the committee and the refugees themselve 
saw, was to sift this group out of Shangha 
into other countries. 

Like the housing, the feeding was on | 
temporary, makeshift basis. The kitches 
from which 8,000 persons were receivin; 
one scanty meal daily in the spring of 194 
was a primitive Chinese affair employin; 
100 refugees to operate it, costing 60° cent 
in Chinese money (three cents American! 
per meal per person, of which five sixth 
was for coal, only one sixth for the foo 
itself. Often in Shanghai’s torrential rains 
the kitchen floor was knee-deep in icy watet 
With incredible toil and effort, the unwield 
staff managed to prepare the daily dish o 
vegetables and a little meat, and to serve 1 
to the refugees who lined up, each with hi 
own bowl, to receive his two ladles (abou 
a pint) of hot stew. 


Little Vienna in China 


Ir MUsT NOT BE FORGOTTEN THAT TH 
refugees themselves had made every possibl 
effort to reorganize their own lives i 
Shanghai on a self-supporting basis. Twelv 
thousand of them had succeeded in doin 
so, though for many it was an. uncertair 
hand-to-mouth livelihood. Some had le! 
Europe early enough to bring some of thei 
possessions with them. These sold what the 
had—trinkets, jewelry, pictures, clothing 
and so on, to eke out a living in exile. The 
had reconstructed entire streets in shattere 
Hongkew, using the very rubble for buil 
ing material, Théy had started small bus 
nesses of many kinds. Those who had be 
skilled workers in European cities—leat 
and metal workers, designers, knitters, 
lors, milliners, bakers, confectioners, and § 
on—set themselves up in little shops” 


Idled their goods from door to door. 
jy started delicatessen stores and opened 
vwalk cafes. Chusan Road, once a typical 
nese lane, in 1941 looked like a little 
ret in Vienna. It was interesting to see 
vv the things that the skilled refugees 
fide, the services they offered, were ab- 
poed more and more into the life of the 
}entry, notably the open air cafes, the de- 
ous Viennese sausages, coffee and _pas- 
es, the quilts, knit goods, and gadgets. 
{The majority of the 8,000 refugees on re- 
‘were those who would have been handi- 
pped in the economic struggle even under 
cumstances more favorable than those of 
vausted Shanghai. The destitute were in 
f+: main those over forty, without skills, 
juny of them broken in health, some of 
#em with personalities scarred by hardship 
‘d hopelessness. There were professional 
ople among them, notably lawyers and 
me engineers, for whose training there 
as absolutely no outlet in Shanghai. It 
ver had been possible to provide adequate 
jilief, and without exception they all suf- 
red from malnutrition, some from semi- 
wvation. Yet many did their best to help 
emselves, peddling their poor belongings 
ad trying to pick up odd jobs. 

‘The local committee also was operating 
© hospitals and a small maternity ward. 
he lack of sanitation and supplies, and of 
{prit de corps among the doctors and 
jurses, themselves undernourished and hun- 
Ty, many supplementing their meager 
vages with other jobs, made these hospitals 
ttle more than places to sleep away from 
ae overcrowded camps. 

The whole situation was the result of an 
aflux of people for whom no plan had been 
aade; the belief that Shanghai was only a 
Way station” for them; the large proportion 
£ destitute refugees in need of housing, 
ood, clothes and medical care; the handling 
f the relief problem by kindly disposed but 
nexperienced volunteers; last but not least, 
he waning economy of Shanghai itself. 


The JDC Steps In 


Tue AMERICAN JEWisH JorntT Distrisvu- 
ion Committee, which had been sending 
unds to the local committee since 1939, 
oped to bring some order out of this chaos, 
nd to help re-emigrate all those who could 
e rehabilitated. For this reason I was sent 
0 Shanghai, and in November 1941, 
Aanuel Siegel of the JDC overseas staff 
bined me there. Mr. Siegel and I had 
vorked together in Cuba. He, too, is an 
American social worker, with experience 
oth in private agencies and in public wel- 
are. We were soon thoroughly familiar 
vith the resources and limitations of Shang- 
ai, and ready to undertake the reorganiza- 
ion of the refugee program. 

We found early that the Germans and 
\ustrians were interested only in going to 
he United States, where they had friends 
r relatives. Owing to quota restrictions and 
he scarcity of ships, this was a very com- 
licated undertaking. The JDC was, how- 
ver, able to send about three*hundred Poles 
> Palestine, Australia, New Zealand, Can- 


da, and Burma. But there was not time 
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before Pearl Harbor to make even a real 
start in tackling the relocation of the Shang- 
hai refugees. $ 

Realizing that re-emigration, at best, 
would be a long, slow process, we wanted 
to build within the Jewish community of 
Shanghai a strong local committee which 
would be able to carry on the work. It is 
never JDC policy to assume responsibility 
for a community; the agency provides tech- 
nical advice and financial subsidy in relation 
to local resources. But the objective always 
is to turn responsibilitj.over to the com- 
munity as rapidly as possible. 


With the Enemy’s Cooperation 


On Decemper 8, 1941, THE Monpay 
morning when we were to begin the re- 
organization of the refugee program, we 
were awakened at 4 a.m. by shell fire. 
Another Battle of Shanghai was on, simul- 
taneously with the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
My first conscious thought was, “Now I’m 
trapped, too. [ll be no use to myself or to 
the refugees.” How I wished I had heeded 
the warnings of friends and left while I still 
had the chance. Then I relaxed, and like 
the Chinese, shrugged my shoulders and 
said, “May yu fatse” (“There is no way’) 
the Chinese phrase of resignation. 

We learned almost at once that the Japan- 
ese did not plan to intern enemy nationals, 
at least “for the present.” That “present” 
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Social Service of Cleveland, and execu- 
tive secretary of the Buffalo Jewish 
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way to another overseas post. 


lasted for the whole of the succeeding year 
—1942. At the start however, we did not 
know whether “present” meant one day or 
one week—one month was about the limit 
we dared contemplate. 

But as long as we were free, we were 
determined to do something for those who 
needed our help. The December remittance 
from the United States had not arrived. 
Would the Japanese help? Panic reigned in 
Hongkew. An undernourished, stateless, 
unprotected group of humans faced starva- 
tion. The funds the local committee had on 
hand would last only until the end of De- 
cember. Representatives of the committee, 
predominantly Dutch and British enemy 
nationals, had approached the Japanese 
naval officer in charge of refugee affairs. 
They were coolly received and told that he 
could not help them. There was only one 
alternative for us—to try our own luck with 
the Japanese. 

Fortunately, before Pearl Harbor we had 
established a good relationship with this 
Japanese officer. Captain I. received Mr. 
Siegel and me graciously. We told him 
about the situation in Hongkew, and ex- 
plained that although money could not be 
transmitted directly from the United States 
since our respective countries were at war, 
nevertheless we had the authorization of the 
JDC to raise money locally on its credit to 
be repaid after the war. (This was in ac- 
cordance with an arrangement made by the 
JDC before Pearl Harbor for continuation 
of relief operations in occupied areas.) Fur- 
thermore, the Shanghai committee had 
local currency frozen in the bank which, if 
released, would enable us to operate at least 
until we could raise money on our credit; 
in addition the American Red Cross had 
promised 5,000 bags of cracked wheat if the 
Japanese would release them to us. 

Much to our surprise, Captain I. agreed 
to help us with. everything we requested, if. 
. .. His condition was that Mr. Siegel and 
I take over the entire administration of the 
refugee program. For reasons unknown to 
us, he refused to cooperate with the existing 
committee. We had no right to question 
this decision. We believed we could count 
on his help if we accepted it—and did. Both 
the cracked wheat and the frozen funds 


" were released to us after a time, and. we 


were authorized to borrow money locally 
from neutrals. ° 
We organized a new local committee, 
made up of French, Swiss, some German 
Jews long resident in Shanghai, and a few 
refugees. All the members were approved 
by Captain I. The committee worked tire- 


lessly with us in reorganizing, financing, 


and managing the refugee program; took 
charge when Mr. Siegel and I were in- 
terned; and this same committee, with a few 
changes in personnel, today is the mainstay 
of the Shanghai refugees. 


Uncertainty and Hunger 
_ Tue First HALF OF 1942 was A TIME OF 
terrible uncertainty for the refugees. For 
months it was almost impossible to raise 
money locally even as a loan. Many of those 
to whom we normally would have turned 


near the kitchen 


Refugees digging a sewer and drainage ditch Refugees preparing relief 


The old White Russian barracks (middle building) has housed 
refugees since 1939. Here the JDC workers had their office 


Waiting outside the old kitchen for their daily stew. The 


camps now have a modern kitchen, but food is even scarcer 


» like us, enemy nationals, their funds 
jen. Neutrals who had money were so 
@htened they hesitated to show any in- 
got in the refugees. On January 10, 1942, 
#4 with the likelihood of having to close 
‘M, we categorically stopped all relief for 
10 of the 8,000 refugees then receiving 
I bowl of stew a day. 
/7e came to the hard decision with great 
-ctance, and only after canvassing every 
ans of raising more money, or of stretch- 
the little we had. We kept on relief 
ichildren, the aged, the sick, and those 
»se malnutrition was so serious that they 
¢€ on “special diets.” The others made 


ve to. This step gained time, then the 
st essential element in our planning. 


Money for a Month 


WE KNEW WE HAD TO KEEP GOING EVEN 
a very limited scale. Once we closed 
‘wn, we admitted our inability to handle 
> problem. That might have resulted in 
nger riots and the intervention of the 
oanese Gendarmerie (government police). 
tter that anything might have followed. 
The third week in January when we had 
st enough money for two more days even 
our curtailed operation, an energetic 
‘oup of the more substantial refugees or- 
anized a “quick campaign,” and amazed 
i by raising 30,000 Chinese dollars (about 
200). This meant we could go on for 
x days more. 
By the end of January we realized that 
e could not operate indefinitely on our 
ay-by-day basis. We already had an in- 
ebtedness, inherited from the first local 
ymmittee, of over 100,000 Chinese dollars. 
Je seemed unable to arrange a loan. The 
fugees had done their utmost. It was es- 
ntial to bring home the seriousness of the 
tuation to the Shanghai public at large. 
he only medium was the local press. We 
ad avoided reporters, knowing that pub- 
sity might be dangerous. But when, on 
muary 25, 1942, a newspaperman came to 


range planning. We knew only that each 
day passed was a day gained in the race 
against time. 

Along with the uncertainty about our 
funds and program, the wartime situation 
in Shanghai meant a lot of personal uncer- 
tainties. Neither Mr. Siegel nor I dared 
forget for a moment our status as enemy 
aliens, the probability of eventual intern- 
ment and, of course, the possibility of actual 
physical danger. Living conditions were dif- 
ficult. At first, we wereomfortable enough 
in a Shanghai hotel. After Pearl Harbor, 
our personal funds, like the JDC funds for 
relief, no longer came through. For a few 
weeks, the hotel let us pay our bills with 
“chits” (promissory notes), but by the first 
of January we were notified, courteously but 
firmly, that we must move. 

The best accommodations we could find 
were two unheated rooms in the home of a 
White Russian family, so far from Hong- 
kew that it meant four hours of travel a 
day, by tram, rickshaw, bus, and on foot to 
reach the refugee community. Later, we 
were able to get rooms in another White 
Russian home, still without heat and very 
sketchily furnished, but nearer Hongkew. 

Through all our uncertainties and vicissi- 
tudes, we somehow managed not only to 
“keep going,” but actually to make some 
gains. Two that stand out, as I look back, 
are the metamorphosis of our kitchen, and 
the achievement of a working democracy 
in the camps. 


The New Kitchen 


I HAVE DESCRIBED THE ORIGINAL KITCHEN 
which was so inefficient that most of the 
money had to be used for coal. .We were 
lucky enough to attract the interest of a 
Polish engineer, who had spent many years 
in China and knew the resources of Shang- 
hai. He drew up plans for a simple, efficient 
steam kitchen in which a staff of ten to 
fifteen persons could serve 10,000 meals at 
one time, at a cost of two cents a meal for 
fuel. The cost of this kitchen was $100,000 
Chinese ($5,000 American), minus the es- 
sential steam boilers — and steam boilers 
could not be bought in Shanghai at that 
time at any price. However, we discovered 


s to find out what was happening in that a British realty company had four 


longkew we decided to “break” the news » 


the papers. 

‘The next morning headlines appeared, to 
€ annoyance of the Japanese authorities. 
ir. Siegel and I learned later that an order 
id been issued for our arrest which was 
scinded through the efforts of a Japanese 
ho felt kindly disposed towards us per- 
nally. But the story was also picked up 
the local radio; the publicity brought the 
sired reaction. First individual contribu- 
ns began to come in, then people offered 
loans. 

Soon we had money in sight to meet one 
onth’s budget and felt. comparatively se- 
re. How different all this was from any- 
ing we learned in our social work training 
out “agency planning”! Perhaps what was 
ndamentally different was the reality— 
ere was no real agency, no real com- 
unity, absolutely no real basis for long 


ay, 


steam boilers, unused for years and stored 
in a vacant lot. The company was at that 
time under Japanese supervision. 

_ We presented our plans to the British em- 
ploye in charge, but he refused to loan us 
the boilers, holding that if they were so 
much as mentioned they might be confis- 
cated by the Japanese. This was to overlook 
the fact that the four huge boilers were 
lying out in full view! We pointed out what 
those boilers meant to hungry thousands. 


Further, we argued, our use of two of them 


for the duration probably would save them 
for the realty company. Our friend was not 
persuaded. Finally, we were so sure we 
were right that we just went ahead. 
Through the efforts of some one who had 
influence with the Gendarmerie we got a 
removal permit for two boilers. Then we 
calmly gave our indignant British friend a 
signed statement to the effect that we were 
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borrowing those boilers for the duration. 

The kitchen was built and dedicated to 
the feeding of starving refugees at a time 
when we had only enough money to oper- 
ate from month to month. Many friends 
tried to discourage us from this project. 
What was the use of building a kitchen, 
they argued, when we might not be able 
to operate it? Put that way, perhaps our 
scheme did seem unreasonable, but some- 
how we believed that funds would be 
forthcoming so long as anyone in Shanghai 
had any resources at all. There was, of 
course, the possibility that we might have 
to turn over our operations to the Japanese; 
but even should that day come, we reasoned, 
the refugees would be better fed from a 
modern, economical kitchen than from the 
old makeshift. So today, there is a sanitary 
steam kitchen in the heart of the refugee 
area. Even though only 5,000 are receiving 
one meal a day as I write, this is due to 
limitation of funds and inflation and not to 
lack of equipment. And in Shanghai, it 
always will be easier to get money than to 
get modern efficiency. 


Lessons in Self-Government 


AND NOW FOR OUR EXPERIMENT IN DEMOC- 
tracy in the midst of the Axis. I suppose 
Americans can never be convinced that the 
democratic way is not the best way to work 
with human beings. When we took over 
the refugee program Mr. Siegel and I found 
ourselves embarrassingly overstaffed. The 
committee had 500 employes, running the 
five refugee camps and working in the 
kitchen, the hospitals, and in the administra- 
tive office which handled all applications for 
relief, hospitalization, and housing. Most 
of these employes were, in fact, on a form 
of work-relief. All were grossly underpaid, 
even by Shanghai standards. And yet the 
staff had clung to their jobs because the 
steady, if meager, wages were “better than 
nothing.” 

With the outbreak of the war, these 500 
employes were in as precarious a situation 
as the direct recipients of relief. Late in 
January 1942 we called a meeting of the 
staff. We showed by plain arithmetic that 
it was impossible both to give relief and pay 
salaries. Further, we set forth what they 
all knew, that the program was overstaffed. 
Even if we succeeded in getting funds, effi- 


ciency required that the operating force be 


drastically cut. We promised that we would 
do everything we could to keep the program 
going, but we needed the help of the 
refugees. Since the staff was a section of 
the refugee population, they must decide 
whether or not they wanted to work 
along with us. We could hold out no 
promise either of pay now or future jobs— 
it was a case of “taking their chances as 
we were taking ours.” 

To maintain close contact between staff 
and committee, we suggested that they 
select five of their number as a liaison 
group, representing the staff and staff in- 
terests. We closed this meeting with the 
suggestion that everyone present owed it 
to himself to look for another job and that 

(Continued on page 190) 


Civilians Get Blood Plasma, Too 


One state has taken to heart a lesson from the front. In Michigan there is 


blood plasma available without cost for any man, woman or child who needs it. 


Last YEAR A WORKMAN, HURT IN AN AUTO- 
mobile accident in Michigan, was brought 
to a hospital. His condition called for the 
prompt use of blood plasma, but the hospi- 
tal followed the usual routine and first 
asked him who would guarantee its cost. 
He furnished the names of the mayor and 
a banker in his home town. These men 
were not immediately available by phone 
—and meanwhile the man went into shock 
and died. 

This tragedy deeply stirred Dr. C. C. 
Young, director of the Michigan State 
Health Department Laboratories. The high 
cost of plasma had created a condition 
whereby people might die from shock while 
their credit was being investigated. One 
unit of plasma—equal to a pint of whole 
blood—costs about $30 when commercially 
produced, and it may take eight or more 
units to save a life. Marketing at a lower 
price is excluded by the cost of blood, 
which must be bought from donors. 


The Danger of Shock 


Yer Dr. Younc KNEW THAT THE COL- 
lapse called shock is a major cause of death 
not only in thousands of civilian injuries 
but after severe surgical operations that 
seem to have been successful. It delivers 
the fatal blow in many infections; it ends 
the lives of many victims of burns; it some- 
times kills mothers in long, difficult child- 
birth; it is feared by surgeons fighting 
hemorrhage. 

Most authorities agree that the myster- 
ious and dreaded condition known as shock 
is due to a decrease in the volume of the 
fluid part of the blood, the plasma. Where 
does it go? A hidden hemorrhage takes 
place from those tiny tubes, the capillaries, 
that connect the arteries with the veins. In 
shock the injury (whatever it may be) 
works havoc with the filmy walls of the 
capillaries, the plasma begins to leak out 
into the surrounding tissues, the heart lacks 
enough blood to pump and the system be- 
comes starved for oxygen, which the blood 
normally carries. But if plasma can be re- 
placed in the circulatory system by transfu- 
sion, lifesaving miracles can be performed. 

Dr. Henry Harkins of Detroit’s Henry 
Ford Hospital reports that the use of blood 
plasma to prevent shock opens fields of 
surgery that have been forbidden ground. 
~ Many grave operations on the brain and 
chest were considered impossible by sur- 
geons because of the danger of shock. But 


plasma, given beforehand, may build the 


strength of the blood circulation so there 
is a fighting chance to carry the patient 
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PAUL DE KRUIF 


—By a famous reporter of far-flung 
battles against disease. For ten years 
after he took his doctorate from the 
University of Michigan, Mr. de Kruif 
worked as a bacteriologist, first on the 
Ann Arbor campus, then at the Rocke- 
feller Institute. Since 1925, he has given 
full time to writing. His books include: 
“Microbe Hunters” (1926); “Hunger 
Fighters” (1928); “Men Against Death” 
(1932); “Why Keep Them Alive?” 
(1936); “The Fight for Life” (1938); 
“Health Is Wealth” (1940). 


through successfully. 

Thanks to the Red Cross blood donor 
campaign, the wizardry of plasma is sav- 
ing the lives of thousands wounded in 
battle. Dr. Young wondered whether it 
might not be made more available to 
civilians, too. 

Yearly the Michigan State Laboratories 
distribute over 2,000,000 doses of serums, 
vaccines and other biological products, free, 
to doctors for use in guarding the lives of 
the state’s citizens. Why not free plasma? 
But where could he get the blood for his 
laboratory to process into the lifesaving 
fluid? 

Then Dr. Young’s indignation that there 
should be commerce in human_ blood 
sharpened his eyes to see a huge source, 
hitherto neglected. In its campaign for 
blood for fighting men, the American Red 
Cross had been getting its entire Michigan 
quota from an area of forty miles around 
Detroit. Would local chapters of the Red 
Cross upstate be willing to organize a free 


Preliminary physical examination 


blood donor campaign to meet the needs of 
Michigan civilians? : 4 

The national Red Cross gave vigorous en 
couragement; the state medical society ap 
proved the program; a modest fund fo 
blood processing at the state laboratori 
was made available; and the response 0 
Michigan’s citizens was electric. The local 
chapters of the Red Cross found and regis- 
tered donors, organized bleeding clinics in 
schools and churches, provided volunteer 
personnel—nurses, nurses’ aides, cantee 
service for blood-givers, motor transport fo 
all who might need it. 

The doctors and nurses of the stat 
health department bleeding clinic visited 
county after county. At each point they or 
ganized a smooth-running mass productio 
of the giving of blood, four people bein 
bled simultaneously, 250 giving their bloo 
each week. At each day’s end the refrig 
erated blood is rushed to the laboratories a 
Lansing. Here takes place the technical jo 
of testing each sample for syphilis, remov 
ing the red blood cells, filtering the plasma 
and examining for freedom from dangerou 
microbes. 

Then the same plasma is bottled in uni 
of a half pint each. For each county, tha 
has given its blood a plasma bank is estab- 
lished, with a credit equal to the amount 
of plasma donated, minus 10 percent for 
possible emergency use in disaster by the 
OCD. The county’s plasma is stored in its 
hospitals, ready for instant use, and free 
for all who need it in the judgment of 
their doctors. 


Cooperation in the Fight for Life 


THE CAMPAIGN HAD NO SOONER GOT 
started than a gratifying bottleneck de 
veloped. Manufacturers, civic and labor 
organizations, citizens rich and poor, even 
the doctors themselves, vied with each 
other to give their blood. Very soon the 
state laboratories could not handle a frac- 
tion of what people wanted to give. Here 
was complete democracy; here was the 
blood of each for the needs of all; here 
was the highest form of human coopera- 
tion applied to the fight for life. ‘ 

Last fall the bleeding clinics were deliv- 
ering plasma at the rate of 12,000 units 


yearly; it was estimated that 50,000 units 


a year would be needed. to save all Michi- 
gan lives endangered. To assure plasma 
for everybody, a new laboratory building, 
more apparatus, “and an expanded staf 
were required. Leaders in the campaign 
appealed to Governor Harry F. Kelly, a1 
his instant and vigorous action is nor 


aaking public health history. 


Here is the way Governor Kelly looks ~ 


t human life, when it becomes necessary 
9 measure it in terms of dollars, as in the 
ase of blood plasma. “It will cost $258,- 
00 the first year, and about $214,000 a 
ear after that, to provide all the plasma 
eeded for all the state’s citizens. Dr. 
‘oung estimates that free blood plasma 
rill mean a yearly saving of a minimum of 
000 lives. I'll settle for $258 apiece to 
ive them.” 

The Michigan plasma program has been 
pproved in full by the state’s budget direc- 
yr, and by committees of both ‘houses of 
1e legislature. By the time you read this, 
1e program of blood plasma for everybody 
1 Michigan will be in full operation. By 
1e year’s end no mother in labor, no new- 
orn baby, no workman or motorist grave- 


injured, no man or woman or child will | 


ave to die because blood plasma is too 


Michigan Department of Health photographs 


FROM INDIVIDUAL DONOR TO PLASMA SUPPLY 


Collecting blood at one of the Michigan clinics (top left) 
The test for syphilis in the state laboratories (top right) 
kemoving red cells from blood previous to pooling (above) 
Filtration of plasma to insure its sterility (above right) 


expensive or is not available. A blood do- 
nation by only one percent of Michigan’s 
citizens is enough to provide plasma for 
everybody, _ 


Beginnings, Elsewhere 


THREE OTHER STATES — VERMONT, Iowa, 
and Texas—have made beginnings in es- 
tablishing civilian blood banks, according 
to the U. S. Surgeon General’s office. None 
of the three has gone as far as the statewide 
Michigan program. The Texas State Health 
Department has processed 1,500 units of 
plasma in the past two years, using it only 
for emergencies and for indigents. Ver- 
mont processes blood from volunteer com- 


_ munities, and sells plasma at from $7.50 to 


$10 a unit, except as it is needed by an in- 
digent, or to meet an emergency. Iowa has 
established blood banks at eight hospitals, 
with plasma processed by the State Health 
Department, which then sells it at $3.50 a 


unit. At present, Iowa is processing 75 
units a week, and the plasma is free only 
to the very needy and for civilian defense 
emergencies. 

While many communities are reported 
by the Surgeon General’s office to have 
plasma service not under state control, inter- 
ested Michigan health officials have not 
located any where plasma is free to all who 
need it. None of the three states—Iowa, Ver- 
mont, Texas—has enlisted the vital three- 
point cooperation of the Red Cross, the. 
State Health Department, and the general 
public which seems to be the distinctive 
merit of the Michigan program. 

Every state in the nation has a vast res- 
ervoit of healthy, unshed blood that citi- 
zens will be glad to give when they rea- 
lize its power to save the lives of scores of 


thousands. For this new democratic death — 
fight, Michigan has built the working — 


model. 
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Shipyards and the Boys 


Thousands of teen-agers with streamlined training and wartime wages pose 


problems for themselves and their employers in booming West Coast shipyards 


In THE NEW GOLD RUSH TO THE PaciFic 
Coast are many thousands of youngsters 
under eighteen, most of them boys. Lured 
| like their predecessors in ’49 by the ambi- 
tion to get ahead, they want a chance on 
‘the industrial firing line before induction 
into the armed forces. 
In the San Francisco Bay region, where 
I write, the shipyards absorb the majority 
of these teen-agers. The four Kaiser yards 
at Richmond, with their payroll of 90,000, 
alone employ close to 2,000 young people 
under eighteen. Of these, only thirteen are 
girls, all office workers. The California 
Minors’ Emergency War Employment Act 
expressly forbids “permits for the employ- 
ment of female minors” in heavy industry, 
and the few girls in the shipyards are cler- 
ical helpers or messengers. Boys must be 
at least sixteen years of age, and may not 
work after midnight, nor more than eight 
hours a day, inclusive of time in school. 


Federal Safeguards 


THe War Manpower Commission, 1N 

January 1943, issued a statement of pol- 

icy opposing the employment of youth 
under eighteen “except under conditions 
which adequately safeguard their physical 

and intellectual development,” pointing 

out that in most cases they can best con- 
tribute to the war program by continuing 

in school. The WMC recognizes, how- 

ever, that “the demands of the war period 

will increase the number who in normal 

times leave school to enter full time em- 
ployment.” For these it stipulates that 
work be at non-hazardous occupations suit- 

ed to their strength; that provision be 
made for meal periods, rest periods, and 

_ sanitary facilities; that teen-age young 
people be employed only “during hours 

not detrimental to their health or wel- 
fare”; and at wages identical with the 
_ wages of adults performing similar jobs. 
The bay of San Francisco, an inland 
_ sea, has an area of 420 square miles and 


Here, touching four counties, are the 

larger shipyards—the Mare Island Navy 
mom Yard “at Vallejoj»and its subsidiary, the 
S. Naval Drydocks at Hunter’s Point; 
aiser Yards at Richmond; Moore’s 
at Oakland; Marinship at Sausa- 
ethlehem Steel at Alameda and 
‘San Fr West- 


a shoreline a hundred miles around. 
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ANNE ROLLER ISSLER 


Most boys have a natural affinity for 
ships. The wartime migration shipward 
was inevitable, and it has its positive 
side. Many people deplore the exodus of 
youth from school into war industries, yet 
it must not be forgotten that hundreds of 
young hopefuls left communities where 
they had little opportunity for either learn- 
ing or earning. Instead of interrupting 
their education, they have put themselves 
in the way of acquiring more schooling. 
The San Francisco Continuation School 
has two large classes of migrant youth, 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, learning 
to read and write; and in all the shipyards, 
untrained minors must enroll in apprentice- 
ship or trainee classes in addition to at- 
tending continuation school. 

There is anxiety, too, over the lack of 
parental supervision. These newcomers to 
the West brought their problems with 
them, but there seems little doubt that 
numbers will reach maturity sooner for 
having broken the home tie early. 


Growing-Up Pains 

Take SAMMIE, SEVENTEEN, SOFT-VOICED, 
dark of skin, employed at the U. S. Naval 
Drydocks, Hunter’s Point. Sammie lives 
in one of the dormitories at Navy Point, 
the housing project on the hill. He is 
mothered by the nurse at the project in- 
firmary, who has a son of her own. She 
fusses because he cannot make a decision, 
even a small one, without “asking my 
mama”’—a loving, intelligent mother, 
judging by her letters, says the nurse. 
But to her mind Sammie is old enough 
to stand on his own feet, “and he’d bet- 
ter learn it.” 

Take Albert, also seventeen, always 
wanting to do something dangerous. His 
mother could not face his desire to get 
into the Air Force, and in a panic shipped 
him off to the Mare Island Apprentice 
School to learn a»nice safe trade. But 
Albert is not interested in safe trades. He 
courts danger in his car, races the traf-- 
fic police at eighty miles an hour. A 
counselor at his housing project, Northside 
Dormitories, Vallejo, has advised him to 
take some courses in his chosen field, and 
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next year when he is of induction age 
to try for the Air Force. 


Early Plans and Recruiting 7 
Tue 1943 DECLARATION OF POLICY 8B} 
WMC opposes migration, favoring in it 
stead the “Four and Four” plan, unde 
which local in-school young people dividi 
their eight-hour day between work an 
study. This, however, represents an about 
face, for while the present migration 1 
largely spontaneous, the first comers wer 
recruited under federal supervision. Whe 
the government launched its defense pro 
gram in the spring of 1940, plans ha 
been made to utilize the facilities of higl 
schools, trade schools, and colleges in thi 
training of defense workers of all ages 
As labor pools on the coast were depleted 
aircraft industries and shipyards arrange: 
with regional or state offices of the Us 
Employment Service for clearance o 
trainees from such schools to their plan 
Let us say that on a certain day i 
1941 or 1942, Jim Smith, of the recruit 
ing staff of the Henry J. Kaiser Compam 


-at Richmond was in the USES office ii 


Cheyenne, Wyo., on a schedule previousl 
worked out. He interviewed skilled work 
ers from local unions and trainees, fron 
high school classes in welding, sheet meta 
work, and the like. From among thos 
willing to go west, the recruiter selectec 
the best trained and best equipped, th 
company paying transportation. - 
Large numbers of boys were thus recruit 
ed from the Rocky Mountain states, t 
Great Plains, the Middlewest and the b 
der South, most of them from areas 
little to offer the oncoming generation. 
As the emergency grew, there was ; 
certain amount of “wildcatting” on 
part of employers—recruiting by means" 
lurid advertisements and other unaut 


every man on his own. Health exam 


the swelling stream of migrants the 
epileptics, . syphilitics, psychotics 
Families were told they would £ 


furnished and ready, and 
all. Unattached boys arr 
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ar industries, before its liquidation by 
pongress in July 1943. The NYA placed 
pork on an equal footing with classroom 
wudy in the educative process, and its 
Jeojects and training centers had many 
rung people with experience in production 
Jills and processes. Heretofore it had op- 
posed untrained young people leaving their 
ome localities, but in view of the urgent 
eed for labor on the coast, it set up 
aree well supervised training centers for 
pouthful migrants to California, at Los 


The NYA Trainees 


ON JOBS THESE TRAINEES, HOWEVER, PROVED 
omewhat disappointing, largely because of 
adequate off-hour supervision. Sudden 
omplete freedom and sudden high wages 
ut too much strain on youthful equi- 
jibrium. The industries had to give specific 
Fraining for most occupations; labor turn- 
yver was abnormally high; juvenile de- 
inquency sometimes added to the problem. 

Dormitory J at Marin City, the housing 
project serving the Marinship Corporation, 
Sa case in point. It housed some 200 
soys from the San Luis Obispo training 
center, each with a background of 400 hours 
yf intensive training in welding and other 
‘shipyard crafts, now earning at Marinship 
20 a week and up. ‘The original plan 
of NYA to have matrons in all the dormi- 
tories had not been carried out. The boys 
elected their own representatives to the 
dormitory council, drew up their own 
cules of conduct. But they were not ready 
for complete self-government. Boarding 
school pranks grew into property damage. 
There was some fighting, some gambling, 
some petty theft, and much loafing. 

The worst offenders were fired, the 
USO-Travelers Aid, which at Marin City 
does general social case work, aiding as 
many as possible to make new plans. Some 
were too homesick to do anything but 
“beat it’ home; some drifted away; a 
few were clutched by the law; some were 
influenced to try work in other shipyards. 
Those who remained at Marin City have 
for the most part secured room and board 
in private homes, where they are treated 
as members of the family. 
enjoy this arrangement. SS 

At the U. S. Naval Drydocks, Hunter’s 
Point, there are still 159 former NYA 
trainees among 375 minors, the majority 
of the others being San Francisco boys 
enrolled in the apprentice school. 

“There aren’t many NYA’s now living 
in the dormitories,” said the nurse at the 
Navy Point infirmary. ‘Most of those 
I knew were well behaved, in close touch 
with home, and saving money. A couple 
of twin boys from Louisiana were ‘buying 
mama a house.’ An ambitious Negro girl 
was planning to go to college. Many were 
depression kids, with health problems that 
started in the years of undernourishment. 
There were anemias, chests, cold suscept- 
ibles, that sort of thing. A few were verg- 
ing on delinquency. Boys worship uni- 
forms, and some soldiers were helping a 
sroup of our minors to get liquor. The 
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joint that sold it has since been closed.” 

Pre-employment training as represented 
by NYA and the trade schools has been 
wholly superseded by in-plant training 
on the job. There are shipyard apprentice 
schools combining regular high school work 
with apprenticeship in a chosen trade; ship- 
yard trainee schools which teach a single 
skill but teach it well; the public continu- 
ation schools, compulsory under state law 
for employed sixteen- and seventeen-year- 
olds not high school graduates; and finally, 
there is the “Four amd Four” (hour) plan. 
But this is practically out of the picture 
so far as the shipyards are concerned, be- 
ing restricted in this part of the country 
almost entirely to small industries. 

At the Hunter’s Point Drydocks, | 
talked with Lieutenant J. R. Redpath, in- 
dustrial relations officer, and Ensign W. K. 
Atkinson, public relations officer, about the 
navy’s training program for youth, which 
a representative of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau had told me is a model for all 
shipyards. Later I visited the apprentice 
school and the trainee school at Mare Is- 
land. These are older and larger than the 
schools at Hunter’s Point, but the courses 
are identical, 

Like other U. S. Navy Yards, Mare Island 
before the war gave periodic civil service 
tests to young men between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-two who wished to com- 
plete a four year apprenticeship in one of 
the following trades: blacksmith, boatbuild- 
er, boilermaker, coppersmith, electrician, 
joiner, machinist, molder, painter, pattern- 
maker, pipefitter, rigger, sailmaker, sheet- 
metal worker, shipfitter, shipwright. 


Streamlined Training 


THEN cAME Wortp War II AND THE EX- 
pansion of the navy, then Pearl Harbor 
and this country’s entry into the war. The 
civilian employment figure at Mare -Island 
zoomed from about 5,000 to 45,000. Me- 
chanics had to be trained on the job in 
much less time than four years, so the 
trainee school was started. Over a period 
of eight months, it gives intensive training, 
on one day out of six, in practical phases 
of the several crafts. The process turns 
out workmen competent in one or more 
occupations. It does not produce skilled 
craftsmen. 

Meanwhile the apprentice school, which 
now takes only boys under eighteen, cut 
its course from four years to three and 
added a mechanical aptitudes test to the 
academic entrance examinations. In Jan- 
uary, when I visited Mare Island, there 
were 1,050 students and a call had just 
gone out for hundreds more. The boys 
come in as fourth class apprentices at 
$4.64 a day, receiving pay increases of 
approximately a dollar as they reach each 
of the three higher classes, top pay being 
$7.52. They work four weeks in the shops, 
where they get job and personal counseling 
as well as expert vocational training; then 
they study for a week under navy and Val- 
lejo High School teachers, in the new 
$200,000 school building adjacent to the 
Naval Hospital on Mare Island. They 


graduate as journeymen (skilled craftsmen) 
with high school diplomas. 

Under the training officer responsible 
for these streamlined courses, Commander 
Simeon L. Owen, U.S.N.R., both the trainee 
school and the apprentice school wrote their 
own textbooks and these are widely used 
elsewhere. 

The Kaiser shipyards at Richmond are 
in the process of organizing apprenticeship 
training similar to the navy’s, the object 
being to develop a nucleus of skilled work- 
ers for Kaiser industries after the war. 
All minors deemed capable of completing 
the course will be guided through the sey- 
eral stages of apprenticeship. The rest will 
attend continuation school eight hours a 
week, combining state-required courses with 
the trainee course for their particular oc- 
cupation. 


The Continuation Schools 


THE STATE CONTINUATION SCHOOL PRO- 
gram in California is very flexible and 
adapts itself to the needs of the young 
people it serves. The form and content of 
such courses as English and history are 
determined by the previous education and 
present aims of the students. Most of the 
courses are extremely practical—woodwork, 
printing, mechanical drawing, shop mathe- 
matics, commercial art, typing, office prac- 
tice, and various skills and occupations in 
current demand. The required four hours 
a week represents a half day at school. 
A student must attend at least three hours 
daily, however, if he is unemployed. 

In many cases, continuation school re- 
quirements are merged with the shipyard 
training courses. At Moore’s Drydock in 
Oakland, minors attend the Oakland pub- 
lic schools four hours a week for continua- 
tion classes, and an additional four hours 
a week for craft trainee classes in burning, 
welding and calking, shipfitting, flanging, 
marine electricity, sheetmetal work, pipe- 
fitting, coppersmithing, or machinist work. 


How They Live at Navy Point 


WHERE FEDERAL HOUSING PROJECTS HAVE 
been provided, the needs of shipyard youth 
for food, sleep, health care, and recreation 
are well met. This is especially true of 
the projects adjacent to the navy yards 
at Hunter’s Point and Mare Island, both 
of which I visited. 

Navy Point, one of seven large housing 
projects near the Hunter’s Point Drydocks, 
was built by the San Francisco Housing 
Authority at a cost of $451,000. There are 
seven dormitories, one for older girls and 
women, six for men and boys. Each dormi- 
tory accommodates 72 persons, with both 
single and double rooms. 

The large sunny cafeteria which serves 
2,000 well cooked inexpensive meals every 
twenty-four hours, is being used as a train- 
ing center for young cooks of the Mer- 
chant Marine. Most of the trays, the day 
I ate there, held the “special lunch”— 
a well balanced meal with meat, vegetables, 
salad, dessert, bread and butter, milk or 
coffee, costing 67 cents. 

The eighteen-bed infirmary, typical of 
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those I found at other housing projects, 
cares for ambulatory dispensary cases, gives 
nursing care in most cases not requiring 
extensive hospitalization, and serves as an 
isolation ward. It is staffed by the U. S. 
Public Health Service, but the California 
Physicians Service shares office facilities for 
doctor and nurse. CPS provides, in all 
projects where a sufficient number of ten- 
ants sign up, voluntary health insurance 
on contract at $2.50 a month for a single 
person, $5 for a couple, $6.25 for a family 
with children. With the exception of 
obstetrics, all types of medical care are 
covered, all insured persons cared for, 
either at home or in a hospital. Most of 
the dormitory youngsters have contracts. 
One girl signed up when she arrived, suf- 
fered an acute attack of appendicitis a few 
hours later, was seen by the CPS doctor 
and rushed to a San Francisco hospital for 
operation. A maximum of twenty-one days 
of hospitalization for each illness is al- 
lowed by the contract. This includes 
laboratory service and outside specialists as 
they are required. 

Recreation has been as fully provided 
as health care. The recreation center at 


Navy Point, cheaply constructed like all 
these temporary buildings, has five large 
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rooms—lounge, library, game room, club 
room, and multi-use room. Activities are 
under the direction of a full time trained 
woman employe of the San Francisco 
Recreation Department. The services of 
agencies of the Group Work and Recrea- 
tion Council of the San Francisco Com- 
munity Chest are available also, under a 
unique plan providing an employed secre- 
tary jointly responsible to all agencies of 
the Council. 

Protestant services are held Sundays in 
the lounge, while at the foot of the hill 
near the cove, Our Lady of Lourdes, an 
attractive small church, ministers to Cath- 
olics. 


Northside Dormitories 


VALLEJO, A BOOM TOWN WHERE THE POP- 
ulation has jumped from 30,000 to nearly 
101,000, has several war housing projects, 
among them Northside Dormitories. The 
Mare Island Navy Yard, considering it- 
self obligated to provide off-island care for 
minor employes, requested the Vallejo 
Housing Authority to set aside two of the 
six dormitories here, for boys in the ap- 
prentice school who live too far from 
home to commute. Day and night house- 
mothers are on duty in the office, serving 


all six dormitories. The other four are 
occupied by women workers between | 
ages of eighteen and fifty. 
Here again are a large cafeteria, 
infirmary under the U. S. Public Heal 
Service and CPS, and a recreation building 
The project service adviser, a woma 
with a son of her own, does a lot © 
counseling in addition to  supervis 
recreation. She encourages the boys to 
make suggestions for their good times and 
to assume as much leadership as they wi 
Sometimes their recreation projects have 
“merit system” tags—the boys’ behavior 
records must be above par or they cannot 
join in the fun. The aim is to have som 
thing interesting going on every night and 
special week-end events—parties, hikes, ex- 
cursions, club activities, impromptu singing, 
a newspaper, boat and model plane build- 
ing, classes in crafts, lectures, dances and 
athletics. Ri 
Practically all the hundred boys in North 
side Dormitories are far from their fami- 
lies, but in close touch by mail. There 
is a certain amount of hazing of newcom- 
ers, of showing off one’s maturity by smok- 
ing and making a hit with the girls. A 
minority at first feel too sophisticated for 


the recreation activities and seek their own. 
: 
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Jer most of them come to the service 
ser and explain that they are ready to 
ee down. How young they really are 
demonstrated by the many conferences 
what to buy their families for Christ- 
Two boys from southern California 
cded on a bottle of perfume for their 
jjoective mothers, price $10 an ounce, and 
ha had to hitch-hike home for the holi- 
because they had spent all their money. 
y"wo thirds of the boys at Northside 
}rmitories are on swing shift. 4 p.m. to 
Winight, and these are at a disadvantage 
th regard to recreation. They get in 
mn after midnight, sometimes after an al- 
cation with the police over curfew, and 
ly want their playtime between 1 and 3 
(4, When the other tenants are trying 
¢sleep. 


The Boys Who Work for Kaiser 


[THe Katser yarps aT RicHMoNnD DIscouR- 
f> minors from working swing by per- 
ptting them only forty hours a week, so 
itt in spite of their higher wage scale 
ty earn little more than if they worked 
forty-four hour week on the day shift. 
inrd I, which was employing 761 boys un- 
‘r eighteen in January when I was there, 
cd reduced the number on the swing 
lift to 150. 
fHere there is a definite feeling that the 
malth hazard of night work is too great 
t boys in their teens. Nearly all em- 
pyes belong to the Kaiser Health Plan, 
dich is in operation here in place of the 
alifornia Physicians Service. They pay 
cents a week for full medical, surgical 
id hospital care, at home, in first aid 
ations, in the Richmond Field Hospital, 
in the Permanente Foundation Hos- 
tal in Oakland. 
Practically all the boys in the four 
rds live at Richmond Dormitories or 
anal Dormitories, but about five hundred 
e entirely on their own. 
Unfortunately, the recreation building 
jacent to the dormitories is still under 
struction. The facilities of the San 
ancisco, Berkeley and Oakland YMCA’s 
e being used for swimming, wrestling, 
xing, basketball, and the like, but not 
any of the boys have participated. 


V 


I talked with the youth coordinator for 


ird I, a young man with a background 
Scouting and “Y,” who interviews each 
inor at the time of hiring, tries to gain 
s confidence and to know him as an in- 
vidual. Handicapped as the coordinator 
by the unfinished recreation building, he 
es to arrange leisure time programs in 
yperation with the morale and recreation 
partment of the Kaiser Company. Rich- 
ond has quadrupled in size since the war, 
d he described its facilities as not much 
tter than San Francisco’s in *49. 

ome of the boys,” he said, “are down- 
ht problem children, and all of them 
guidance. One boy, earning $62.40 


i 


k, had saved only $35 in eight 
I planned a program with him 
e $25 out of each week’s wages, 
still leaves him $20 for spending 


at 95 cents an hour. 


program they get $1.05, $1.10, $1.15, $1.20 


A small town truck driver, age 17, ig now a machinist’s helper in the tanker shipyard 


This boy was living with a private 
family at $15 a week. In a dormitory, 
with meals at the cafeteria, weekly ex- 
venses run to a maximum of $25—still 
reasonable enough considering the wage 
scale. Boys enter the yards as helpers 
Under the trainee 


as they advance. 

Could they not, I wondered, pay a little 
more for dormitory accommodations, the 
added amount going toward the salary of 
a housemother? This would eliminate the 
problem in supervision, raised by the hous- 
ing authorities—“Too much overhead.” It 
would make it possible for the dormitories 
to provide adult guidance and_ oversight, 
and at the same time cut down the boys’ 
spending money, which now seems too lav- 
ish for their own good. © 


Catch As Catch Can 


WITH THE EXCEPTION oF Marin Ciry, 
there are no housing projects serving the 
utivate shipyards around the bay. Housing 
bureaus, inside and outside the yards, as- 
sist the employes, where possible, to find 
accommodations in private homes. Jn 


" . 


Marinship 


San Francisco, a really bad housing situa- 
tion exists, with hundreds of migrant youths 
living in cheap rooming houses in un- 
desirable neighborhoods and completely on. 
their own. 

“Those not in navy or other dormi- 
tories live catch as catch can,” said a 
counselor at the San Francisco Continua- 
tion School, “mostly in flophouses of the 
lower Mission district, many in alleys. And 
the majority are such trusting, unsophisti- 
cated kids that they’re open to special dan- 
ger. There’s something darn appealing 
about them—they’re doing wonders for 
continuation school. They’re quiet, but 
chummy and companionable, most of them 
with a religious upbringing. They come 
from every state in the Union, with Texas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico, Ar- 
kansas, and Missouri predominating. 
Roughly 30 percent are entirely on their 
own. Of these, I should say half are 
capable of taking care of themselves with- 
out getting into jams—providing they do 
not fall accidentally into the hands of the 
wrong persons. Among the other half are 
runaways from home or from juvenile in- 

(Continued on page 187) 
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American Postwar Potentials 


A reply to the increasingly urgent question: by what plans and procedures can 


we keep peacetime production and employment at today’s $180,000,000,000 level? 


IN THE CACOPHONY OF SCHEMES AND 
dreams for the postwar economy of Amer- 
ica, two themes predominate: 

First, private business must absorb into 
peacetime enterprise most of the thirty mil- 
lion engaged in war work and assume 
the responsibility for maintaining employ- 
ment for a labor force of fifty-five or sixty 
million individuals. To do this will re- 
quire extensive planning by industry. 

Second, government (federal, state and 
local) must stand ready to provide jobs for 
all. f private enterprise fails to offer 
enough jobs, full employment will be main- 
tained through public works. The busi- 
ness cycle will be smoothed out by filling 
up the “troughs” of depression with pub- 
lic works. 

The Baruch-Hancock report of February 
18 incorporates both of these approaches 
and implies that private enterprise, supple- 
mented by public works, will carry the 
country to “prosperity—sound and lasting.” 
The report is concerned principally with 
policies for the immediate period of demo- 
bilization. But the covering letter empha- 
sizes that if “governmental direction disap- 
pears” and “markets become free,” peace 
will bring “security” for the future and an 
_ “adventure” in prosperity; however, a pub- 
lic works program should be ready in case 
it is needed to fill in the “valley of unem- 
ployment.” 


Means Must Be Found 


WHETHER POSTWAR PLANNERS LAY EM- 
phasis on private industry or on public 
works there is rather general agreement 
that the means must be found of assuring 
regular employment for all. Americans 
will not tolerate for long a condition where 
15,000,000 or even 5,000,000 or 2,000,000 
men and women who want to work can’t 
find jobs. “Freedom from want” has been 
set up alongside “freedom of speech” as 
one of the basic human rights. In the 
words of Secretary of State Cordell Hull: 

“Liberty is more than a matter of po- 
litical rights, indispensable as those rights 
are. We havewlearned from bitter experi- 
ence that to be truly free, men must have, 
as well, economic freedom and economic 
security—the assurance for all alike of an 
opportunity to “work as free men in the 
company of free men; to obtain through 
work the material.and spiritual means of 
life; to advance through the exercise of 
ability, initiative, and enterprise; to make 
provision against the hazards of human 
existence.” 

What are the chances that private indus- 
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—By an economist in the bureau of 
planning and statistics of the War Pro- 
duction Board. A graduate of the Har- 
vard Business School, Mr. Williams was 
for ten years head of the research de- 
partment of a firm of New York invest- 
ment counsellors. 


try, supplemented by public works, can 
carry us to these goals? Can full employ- 
ment be maintained by the policies now 
being discussed? Or are our economic ex- 
perts just whistling and scratching the sur- 
face? 


Industry Can Do Little 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE PAST TWENTY- 
five years yields clear and distressing evi- 
dence on the contribution toward regular- 
ity of employment to be expected from in- 
dustry. Industry operated rather completely 
on its own after World War I. What was 
delivered? Two years of inflation followed 
by a severe depression with millions out of 
jobs in 1920 and 1921. In the next eight 
years the economic machinery ran at a rea- 
sonable level accompanied, in the later 
years, by the speculative orgy of 1926-29. 

This was succeeded in the 1930’s by the 
worst depression the United States or any 
country ever has known. The small busi- 
nessman and the big corporation were as 
powerless in altering the tide of economic 
activity as the 15,000,000 workers thrown 
out of their jobs. The phenomenon of al- 
ternating periods of depression and pros- 
perity, which has persisted with increasing 
magnitude and severity in the twentieth 
century, has baffled industry, government, 
and economists alike and it would be folly 
to deceive ourselves that postwar planning 
by industry can make more than a modest 
contribution to this major problem. 

What about public works? Does the ex- 
perience of the>past decade suggest that 
they can be used to regularize employment 
by “filling up the troughs” of the busi- 


ness cycle? 


Experience with Public Works 


PUBLIC WORKS WERE TRIED IN THE UNITED 
States from 1933 to 1939 with a view to 
“priming the pump” of private economic 
activity and thus reducing unemployment 
and overcoming the depression. The pro- 
gram failed by a wide margin to eliminate 
unemployment. Even in 1937, the most 
active year of business in the 1933-1939 
period, there was an average of 7,000,000 
jobless workers. 

The $10,000,000,000 spent on federal 


works from 1933 to 1938 was insignific 
in proportion to the national economic 
tivity in those years—less than 2 percent 
gross national income. One reason for | 
failure of the public works mechani 
was the impossibility of developing enow 
projects that did not compete with priv 
enterprise and, therefore, fell within } 
legitimate sphere of governmental activi 

In the past few years, governmi 
agencies have made an intensive study 
public works. The results are summariz 
in the so-called “shelf” of public wo 
compiled by the National Resources Pl 
ning Board. The total amounts to o 
$7,700,000,000. Since it would require s 
eral years to complete these projects, ‘ 
maximum annual outlay certainly wo1 
not exceed $3,000,000,000. The value 
goods and services produced in the Uni 
States fluctuated, in billions of dollars, fr 
99 in 1929 to 55 in 1932, to 88 in 1937, 
152 in 1942 and probably to more th 
180 in 1943. An annual expenditure 
$3,000,000,000 for public works obviou 
cannot fill up the “troughs” of fluctuatic 
such as these. 


The Need for Planning 


Bur 1s THE OUTLOOK HOPELEss? Must 
inevitably be drawn into another major 
pression and possibly see the overthrow 
our democratic institutions? It is cl 
that any attempt really to deal with t 
problem will require planned action anc 
readiness to experiment. Unfortunately, » 
display of such qualities by government 
not politically attractive when industry 
operating at top speed and everybody | 
a job. We grasp at any remedy when | 
on our backs, but we are unwilling to c 
sider preventive measures if they threa 
to rock the boat when business is go 
However, there is some hope of steer: 
the economy away from depression only 
agreement can be reached on how to do 

We are not concerned here with — 
problem of immediate conversion fr 
war to peace. That is a hurdle wh 
should be cleared successfully if the der 
bilization process is adjusted to the r 
of absorption by private industry and st 
are taken to assure as favorable a clim 
as possible for the functioning of priv 
enterprise. The stored-up shortages” 
goods are so large and there is so. mi 
purchasing powér in the form of War § 
ings Bonds and cash that a high ra 
temporary activity seems assured, per 
after a minor interruption. . 
This article will attempt to s 


1 


upogram for maintaining indefinitely a 
rate of postwar business activity and 
jiling permanently major depressions. 


The Wartime Picture 


NAL FIGURES FOR 1943 PROBABLY WILL 
ry goods and services produced in the 
feed States with a value of more than 
',000,000,000, according to estimates of 
4!Department of Commerce. That is 
< than twice the value of goods and 
ices produced in the United States in 
}/—$89,000,000,000. Of the 1943 pro- 
giion, $90,000,000,000 consisted of war 
ds and services—airplanes, tanks, battle- 
ss, and so on. The balance of $90,000,- 
(000 was made up almost entirely of con- 
iption goods and services—food, cloth- 
housing expenses, medical care, and 
‘ernment services such as education, fire 
police protection. The war virtually 
sended activity in two important areas 
ich in peacetime constitute important 
ments of our production economy. First, 
! manufacture of consumer durable goods 
th as automobiles, washing machines, 
1 refrigerators is “out.” Second, capital 
ivity such as the construction of fac- 
aes, roads, and schools is “out” except 
strictly war operations. 
After the war, activity in these two fields 
Ill be resumed. If we were successful in 
aintaining the national output at the 
80,000,000,000 level, then the $90,000,- 
0,000 of 1943 war activity, less an amount 
cessary for the maintenance of whatever 
acetime military establishment is judged 
cessary would be converted into: con- 
mer durable goods; capital activity; con- 
mption goods and services. 
Tf this conversion can be achieved, the 
andard of living of the average American 
ill be at least 50 percent higher than it 
as in 1939 and by far the highest ever 
hieved in any country at any time. This 
ould be a truly phenomenal accomplish- 
ent, bringing the equivalent of a “raise” 
real pay, as measured by goods and 
rvices, of at least 50 percent to every fam- 
y in the country and raising the living 
andard of the lowest third of the nation’s 
ypulation to a comfortable level. 


— 


Postwar Objectives 


lf THE MEANS CAN BE DEVELOPED OF 
hieving three major policy objectives, the 
onomic machinery of America can fulfill 
is potentiality after the war. These three 
yectives are: 

1. To flatten out the fulfillment of war- 
cumulated demands for consumer dur- 
le goods such as automobiles, washing 
achines, and refrigerators, over a period 
years so that activity in these industries 
ill bear a relation to total activity that can 
‘sustained. If the accumulated purchases 
e concentrated in the two or three years 
lowing the war, then the contraction of 
tivity in these industries, when it comes, 
ll exert a powerful force for depression 
d unemployment. This trap must be 
oided by flattening out activity in these 
dustries. 

2. To smooth out private and public ac- 
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tivity such as expenditure for new commer- 
cial and industrial buildings, public works, 
factory reconversion, and so on. Left un- 
restrained, stored-up demands in _ these 
fields will be bunched in the year or two 
following the war and bring about con- 
traction in employment when this activity 
is finished, thus reinforcing and supple. 
menting the tendency toward depression 
contributed by contraction in consumer 
durable goods activity. 

3. To increase expenditures for con- 
sumer goods and serwitas, such as food, 
clothing and medical care, both over what 
they are now under a war economy and 
also over what they ever have been in the 
past. Consumption must be deliberately di- 
rected so that it will absorb all the nation’s 
production ability not allocated to consumer 
durable goods and capital activity. 

Let us consider steps which might be 
taken to achieve these objectives within 
the framework of free private enterprise 
and economic democracy. 


Consumer Demands 


THE FIRST OBJECTIVE IS TO FLATTEN OUT 
demand for consumer durable goods. The 
nature of the problem can be illustrated 
by considering the situation in automobiles. 
At the end of the war, the accumulated de- 
mand for new motor cars and trucks in the 


United States may amount to 15,000,000 
vehicles. It is physically possible that to 
meet this business, automobile manufactur- 
ers might turn out 7,500,000 cars and 
trucks each year for two years. Then 
what? With demand cut back to a re- 
placement basis of not more than 4,000,- 
000 cars a year, there might be as many as 
1,000,000 men thrown out of work. With 
this pattern repeated in other industries, 
unemployment would soon set in motion 
the spiral of deflation and depression. 
There are powerful tools available to 
check sucha cycle of high durable goods 
activity followed by depression. A large 
proportion of consumer durable goods is 
purchased on the instalment plan. The 
size of the down payment required and the 
length of the pay-off period havé a sub- 
stantial influence on demand. During the 
war the Federal Reserve Board has gained 


experience in controlling the demand for 


consumer durable goods through the regu- 
lation of instalment terms. The relatively 
modest restrictions imposed have been of 
substantial assistance in curbing demand. 
Probably much more stringent measures 
will be necessary to hold back postwar de- 
mand. 

In automobiles, for example, it may be 
necessary to require as much as a 50 per- 
cent down payment with a six months pay- 
off period. The imposition and enforce- 
ment of terms such as these would be a 
potent instrument in restraining the volume 
of durable goods activity. Contrariwise, 
the lifting of restrictions would serve to 
draw out demand when such a policy ap- 
peared to be in the general interest. 

Luxury taxes, too, could be used to re- 
strict or expand activity. A tax of $200 on 
a new automobile, for instance, would have 


a substantial effect on demand. 

If instalment terms and taxes proved in- 
adequate for the task, then a modified 
form of rationing might be developed. 

In the light of the war experience, there 
is little question that the means are avail- 
able for making effective a policy of flatten- 
ing out activity in these durable goods in- 
dustries. 


Capital Demands 


By THE END OF THE WAR, THERE WILL BE 
a huge pent-up accumulation of capital ac- 
tivity. Factory reconversion will require 
large outlays. Plants and equipment will 
be needed for the manufacture of new pro: 
ducts and to carry on processes discovered 
but not developed during the war. In 
many fields, normal expansion has been 
deferred by war priorities. The Bell Tele- 
phone system, for example, has delayed 
construction totaling some $500,000,000. A 
similar situation exists with electric utilities 
and the gas companies. Railroads will need 
thousands of new freight cars and locomo- 
tives to replace rolling stock worn out by 
war traffic. Release of stored-up demand 
for capital goods in the United States will 
be supplemented by a heavy foreign de 
mand for machinery and building mater- 
ials for the devastated areas of Europe and 
the East. 

The adjustment of federal capital expen- 
ditures would be one step toward smooth- 
ing out total capital outlays. The construc- 
tion of post offices, the development of re- 
clamation projects and of federal aid high- 
ways could be geared to the over-all policy. 

Similarly, it would seem feasible to set 
up budgetary control of state and municipal 
expenditures for highways, bridges, public 
buildings, schools, utilities, and so on. Pres- 
ent war controls permit only such con- 
struction as is immediately essential to the 
public welfare. Comparable controls could 
be carried into the peace years to prevent 
the over-concentration of construction in the 
early postwar period. There would be no 
real conflict between local interest and 
national interest in pursuing such a policy. 

To smooth out commercial and indus- 
trial capital activity presents more formid- 
able difficulties. The priority and raw ma- 
terials control powers of the War Produc- 
tion Board have served to restrict such ac- 
tivity during the war. But to continue such 
controls during peace would have an un- 
healthy effect on private enterprise because, 
with immense arbitrary power to influence 


_ competitive relationship, government would 


have no clearly defined guides of equity 
for action. Further, to supervise the cap- 
ital expenditures of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of business enterprises would be ad- 
ministratively impractical. 

A group of selective controls might be 
developed, however, with which it would 
be possible to influence a good deal of 
commercial and industrial capital activity. 

First, a budgeting system could be set up 
to control the expansion programs of pub- 
lic utilities. Construction could be restrict- 
ed, if necessary, to activity immediately es- 

(Continued on page 188) 
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London’s “Hell Sent Opportunity” 


To counter tremendous night and day raids on Berlin and the Continent, 


Nazi bombers are again strafing the ancient capital city on the Thames. 


But today they cannot blot out British blueprints for tomorrow! 


BY A STRANGE IRONY THE DESTRUCTIVE 
madness of Hitler has quickened fresh inter- 
est in the creative genius of Sir Christopher 
Wren. When the Luftwaffe left off their 
wanton destruction in 1941 of the most 
ancient area of London, centering in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, 60 percent of that square 
mile which is called “The City” lay in ruins. 
Old landmarks had been razed to the 
ground; London’s Book Market, where 
some five million volumes were stored, had 


_ Buildin 
demolished in the Great Blitz of London. Now St. Paul’s again stands out in its majesty 
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been fired in another “Burning of the 
Books,” and some of the finest examples of 
Sir Christopher's architectural triumphs had 
been destroyed beyond repair. For he had 
designed many of the other churches within 
The City, preparing for each a different and 
distinctive spire which made them objects 
of architectural pilgrimage. 

Nonetheless, with the bombing of struc- 
tures which had sprung up around the 
Cathedral itself over the centuries, St. Paul’s 


S 
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os British Tplormatign Services photograph 
that through the centuries had crowded in upon St, Paul’s Cathedral were 


once again stands towering and majestic 4 
its great architect originally intended. — 
The revival of interest in Wren’s geniu 
marks in many respects a significant cycle 
In 1665, Sir Christopher, formerly a pro 
fessor of astronomy at Oxford Universit 
who but a few years before had turned t 
the field of architecture, was commissiones 
by King Charles II to prepare a plan fo 
the remodeling of St. Paul’s. Before activ 
consideration could be given to this, how 
ever, the Great Fire of 1666 gutted th 
Cathedral and compelled the more radica 
revision of design that we know today. 


“Annus Mirabilis” Again 


SUBSEQUENT TO THAT YEAR OF FIRE, TH 
Fever, and the Dutch War, Christophe 
Wren was enlisted as the first city planne 
for the rebuilding of London itself. Hi 
original sketches provided for a series ¢ 
wide streets, radiating from a central focu: 
This was a revolutionary conception in hi 
day but difficulties with land ownershij 
with impatient home owners eager to fr 
build, and speculative purchases of propert 
hamstrung seventeenth century London 1 
embarking upon his plan. i =o 

Now nearly three hundred years late 
Britain once again faces the calamity of vai 
sections of London in ruins. The necessit 
to rebuild and reconstruct after the bombin 
has become imperative. Moreover, alon 
with loss in life and the destruction of hi 
toric buildings, the bombs razed also sorr 
of the worst slums in the East End of Lor 
don. For a generation efforts had bee 
made without great success to get rid « 
these blighted areas by an appeal to civ 
conscience. Today, however, a saddene 
British people looking out upon the ruil 
of these slums, have come to consider thes 
as “hell sent” opportunities—to use tl 
phase of Bishop Noel Baring Hudson, seer 
tary of the Society for the Propagation + 
the Gospel. . 
’ Modern city planners have turned back | 
Wren’s noble conception as a challenge 
improve on it. Last fall, during my visit ' 
Britain, I climbed to the top of St. Paul’s | 
company with Gerald W. Henderson, su 
librarian and archivist of the Cathedral. V 
mounted the circular stairs in the southea 
tower (one of the many examples of Wrer 
ingenuity), and from the topmost walk 
the base of the dome had a bird’s-eye vie 
of the destruction wrought by the “ener 
of freedom.” . 

Below were the ruins of what once 
one of the crowded business sections o 
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9! End. Amid the foundations and the 
ide, now tidied up, weeds were growing, 
¥@g to it all an appearance of another 
Ppeu. Beyond, one could get a glimpse 
more of the Thames—a view which 
in must have had many times from the 
: vantage point. At the same time I 
ht something of the new dreams of a 
> beautiful London, brought nearer re- 
tion by this second disaster. 


_ The Wartime Conception 


}HE OLD BriTIsH CAPITAL WAS ONE OF THE 
‘cities to feel the full weight of bomb- 
terror in World War II. It was the 
to crystalize an over-all plan of re- 
truction in maps and perspective draw- 
. The County of London Plan, as it 
INed, has captured imaginations at home 
abroad. Its conception and brilliant ex- 
iion has been hailed as something truly 
prthy of the Londoner’s fortitude and 
1 mew renaissance.” 
¢s early as 1941, Lord Reith, then Min- 
Is of Works, had requested the London 
unty Council under the leadership of 
cd Latham to develop local plans in 
vs which would assist his ministry in 
rying out a broad program throughout 
cain. What makes the London project 
of the most striking examples of city 
aning in our time is not only the com- 
hensiveness of its approach and_ the 
thods employed, but the mood and per- 
ctive in which it was conceived. It is 
£ out of travail and destruction the Brit- 
had discovered new insights on how to 
pe the foundations of a finer civilization 
‘to do the best things in the worst times 
1 hope them in the most calamitous.” 
sat suffering has evoked great ideas! 
The plan has been conceived in the per- 
ctive of the long history of the British 
ital and in the wider vistas of her fu- 
e. With restraint, yet with quiet confi- 
ice in that future, the authors begin 
ir report with these memorable words: 
he plan has been prepared during a 
ise in the development of our ancient 
ital; a pause, the like of which has per- 
ys only occurred once before, when she 
fered from the two disasters of Plague 


1 Fire.” 


Team Play of the Londoners 


ECOND ONLY IN IMPORTANCE TO THE 
od and perspective in which the London 
nN was conceived, is the cooperative man- 
in which it was evolved. American 
ders will be interested to know that 
ional surveys and the reports of planning 
missions in the United States have been 
ist to the mill” of these London plan- 
s. The directors in charge invited sug- 
tions from a host of lay persons and 
nowledge that “there are so many 
hes, ideas and suggestions . . . gathered 
n persons, authorities, replanners, hous- 
‘reformers and others, that it is unsafe 
a to any one feature and declare it 

: original.” Fine proof, this, of the 
dity and creative possibilities of demo- 
izing the planning process. Moreover, 


ae 


ny of those associated in this project in 


reconstruction had seen active service in 
grim days of destruction as members of 
Civil Defense Services or Home Guards. 

Technical preparation was placed by the 
London County Council in the hands of 
its architect J. H. Forshaw, and Patrick 
Abercrombie, professor of town planning 
at the University of London. The Macmil- 
lan Company (London) brought out the 
Plan in a bound quarto volume and the 
approach this revealed was clearly of a sort 
to enhance its prospects. 

“Are we,” the authors asked, “to en- 
deavor to retain the old structure of Lon- 
don where desirable and make it workable” 
or to accept one of two alternative con- 
clusions? The first of these was that “What 


—Highway Commissioner of New Jersey 
and a member of its State Planning 
Board, Spencer Miller, Jr. on a recent 
mission to wartime Britain made special 
studies of road development and city 
planning. He is even better known to 
Survey readers as the long time director 
of the Workers Education Bureau of 
America, and for his service as assistant 
to the late Thomas Mott Osborne and 
George W. Kirchwey, wardens of Sing 
Sing Prison. He helped initiate the New 
Jersey Constitution Foundation, which 
has carried on a campaign of adult civic 
education first under Governor Charles 
Edison, and now under Governor 
Walter E. Edge, to recast the hundred 
year old constitution of the state. 


is not blitzed is blighted”’—which would 
mean clearing the entire site of London. 
The other alternative was the sociological 
dictum that “London does not require so 
much replanning as disbanding.” 

Both conclusions were rejected in favor 
of grafting a new and vigorous growth on 
the old stock. “To ignore or scrap these 
old communities in favor of a new theore- 
tical subdivision,” it was held, “would be 
both academic and too drastic.” Their 
choice made possible respect for the best 
of existing London, an enhancement of its 
strongly marked structure and spheres of 
activity, together with remedy of basic de- 
fects. These the planners listed with great 
definiteness, aided by the findings of a series 
of statutory commissions: 

Overcrowded and out of date houses. 

Inadequate and badly distributed open 


‘spaces. 


Jumbles of houses and industry between 
road and rail connections. 

Traffic congestion. 

The continued “London sprawl.” 

Incoherent architectural development. 

Lack of a coordinated railway system. 


Educating the Public 


HERE WERE A SUFFICIENT NUMBER OF 
“outs” to challenge even the most resolute 
and stout-hearted city planner.’ To deal ‘with 
them, the London County Council instituted 
probably the largest number of community, 
civic, economic, traffic and architectural sur- 


veys ever undertaken. These they embodied 
in a series of charts, profusely colored maps, 
etchings and perspective drawings that are 
fascinating. Little wonder that when a 
public exhibition of them was held at 
County Hall last July public interest was 
so great that the period was extended for 
three weeks. Many of these great maps 
and charts can still be seen in a large hall 
at the County Council. Plans had thus 
followed scientific studies and not preceded 
them, and as result, accompanied by sup- 
porting data, they won enough popular 
support at the outset to elicit a widespread 
demand for so bold and comprehensive a 
scheme. 

Since then events have moved rapidly. 
In November Lord Woolton, who had 
scored as Minister of Foods, was made 
Minister of Reconstruction with wide pow- 
ers. In a recent minute circulated by the 
Prime Minister all civil servants who were 
not needed for the war effort were directed 
to address themselves to postwar planning. 

A White Paper on Reconstruction will 
afford the background for needed recon- 
struction bills to implement the recom- 
mendations of commissions on Land Utili- 
zation, Compensation and Betterment. 

Housing will undoubtedly receive top 
priority. The London County Council has 
completed plans to build 16,522 dwellings 
during the first postwar year at a cost of 
£10,000,000, three fourths of them to be 
apartments, the rest small houses—all in 
keeping with the general outlines of the 
Plan. 

There are other significant advances. It 
is anticipated that before the Easter recess, 
Parliament will pass a bill to implement an 
earlier White Paper on Educational Reform, 
which is a new Magna Carta for British 
education. In the field of social security 
broached by Sir William Beveridge, another 
bill to extend provisions for health insur- 
ance was introduced last month. 


Community—Metropolis—Machine 


As THE PLANNERS ENVISAGED IT, THEIR 
task was to fashion a London which will 
continue to serve the three-fold functions of: 

London, the Community—a place where 
8,000,000 persons work, dwell and play in 
normal times. 

London, the Metropolis—center of gov- 
ernment and capital of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

London, the Machine—as visualized in 
the web of road, rail and river traffic that 
serves the urban district. 

On all these aspects the planners brought 
to bear not only careful analyses of present 
deficiencies but daring proposals growing 
out of their organic approach. Take the 
communities already referred to which have 
grown out of separate villages and still in 
varying degrees retain individuality and 
local loyalty. Each is assured its own 
schools, social center, shops and open spaces. 
At the same time the Plan seeks to fend 
against blocking through traffic even if this 
calls for reconstructing satellite areas. 

Provision is made also for areas of quiet 
or precincts as they are called. Typical of 
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THE SYSTEM OF ROADS FORECAST FOR THE LONDON OF TOMORROW 


COUNTY OF LONDON 


ROAD PLAN 


LEGEND: 
ARTERIAL ROADS = = 
SUB ARTERIAL ROADS =~ 
OPEN SPACES 


5 Auta 


Scale: 


Onn ASLO 


Three ring roads, A, B, and C; arterial radial roads; main North-South East-West roads. The plan includes overpasses and circles 


Sir Christopher Wren’s plan for rebuilding London after the Great Fire of 1666 


these is the Westminster Precinct located 
about Westminster Abbey and the Houses 
of Parliament, and the University Precinct 
at Bloomsbury, including the British Mu- 
seum and the ‘new building of London 
University oe headquarters of the 
Ministry of Information. 

The three functional aspects of London 
life are naturally closely interrelated and 
any solution for one is bound to affect the 
other two. In dealing first with the com- 
munity as such, civic surveys proved of 
inestimable value. These led inevitably to 


. 
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the conclusion that the density of London’s 
population had grown too great for satis- 
factory human living. Decentralization of 
population in truth had become _indis- 

ensable before the war. Here the bomb- 


ings produced another of the “hell sent” 


opportunities. For the sake of security 
nearly one third of the residents of London 
were evacuated and much industry was 
dispersed. Moreover, mobility has now be- 


*Plans for “The City’ itself were not included in 
the County Plan; those for this old ‘‘Square Mile” 
are to be developed by the City’s Corporation. 


come a habit among the people of Londoi 
To make the most of their unparallele 
opportunity, the planners divided their ma 
into four geographical areas,* each with i 
own pattern of life: 1. The Central Are: 
including the West End, Government Cet 
ter, business, amusements. 2. The port 
the Thames and Leeside Area. 3. TI 
Central Residential Areas. 4. The Suburb 
Careful studies have led to the conclusio 
that the density of population for Centr: 
London should not exceed 136 per net res 
dential acre. (Some sections, such as He 
born, hitherto have had a density in exce 
of 400.) In the new Plan the right of th 
individual to sunlight, play space and th 
amenities is assured. Density moreover hi 
been based upon persons per square acre- 
not houses or square feet of housing a 
commodations. Three standards of 10 
136 and 200 persons per net residential ac 
are proposed, with different provisions f 
houses and flats in each zone. With tl 
adoption of this new principle of limitatic 
of population density, it will be necessa 
to remove not less than 611,000 perso 
from Central London on the basis of tl 
1938 censase Geese a = 
But it is notsenough merely to d 
perse populations and industries if the obje 
tive is to aid citizens to live satisfac 
human lives. The right to leisure is no 
fundamental than the right to we 
(Continued on page 191) 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


HARRY HANSEN 


AMERICAN DILEMMA: THE NEGRO PROBLEM AND MODERN 
SMOCRACY, by Gunnar Myrdal, with the assistance of Richard Sterner and 
inold Rose. A foreword by Frederick P. Keppel. Harper. Two vols. $7.50 


[Is ENCYCLOPEDIC SURVEY OF THE WHOLE 
2m of the Negro in the United States 
; the key volume of a large number 
ecial studies in the subject, of which 
already have been published in “The 
30 in American Life” series, and thirty- 
are available to students in manu- 
According to the late Frederick P. 
el, whose wise counsel guided this 
rehensive undertaking on behalf of the 
egie Corporation, it was initiated in 
way: 
1931 Newton D. Baker, a trustee, 
ested the need of better information 
t the Negro to help the corporation 
its work, adding that such a study 
it have even greater usefulness outside. 
board then authorized a thorough ex- 
‘ation of the Negro problem, under 
reign director who would come with 
‘esh mind, uninfluenced by traditional 
ides or earlier conclusions.” 
ve young Swedish social scientist, Dr. 
nar Myrdal, was favorably known in 
United States and his appointment fol- 
d. In September 1938, Dr. Myrdal 
his assistant, Richard Sterner, came 
1 Sweden and began work, with the 
tance of a large staff of consultants 
investigators, many already authorities 
pecial phases of the subject. During 
months of Dr. Myrdal’s absence in 
,» Samuel A. Stouffer directed the 
sct; Donald R. Young, Shelby M. Har- 
1, William F. Ogburn, and Arnold 
» were associated with important edi- 


1 duties, but the whole work bears the a 


int of Dr. Myrdal’s mind and is not 
lection or symposium, and the language 
Iso his own. 


The Outsider’s Fresh Vision 


Is EVIDENT ON EVERY PAGE THAT Dr. 
dal tackled his assignment with zest 
studied his data with great thorough- 

It is not immediately: clear that 
‘rican social scientists would not have 
mplished the task with equal fairness 
detachment. Indeed, almost from the 
day, when Dr. Myrdal began his “ex- 
atory journey through the southern 
s” with Jackson Davis of the General 
cation Board as his guide, he had at his 
‘social scientists like Melville J. Hers- 
ts, Charles S. Johnson, Ralph Bunche, 
Norgren, and Otto Klineberg. No 
tt he had no emotional conflicts to over- 
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come; he could start at the beginning and 
by interviewing numerous citizens of North 
and South, both white and Negro, check 
this information with history and contem- 
porary studies. But it soon becomes evi- 
dent where the advantage of Dr. Myrdal’s 
foreign background lay. It is in his con- 
cern for the white man who, as the child 
of democracy, acts in an undemocratic man- 
ner. Many Americans have concentrated so 
long on the industrial, educational, eco- 
nomic and biological aspects of the Negro 
problem that they have disregarded the 
white American_as the other facet of this 
problem in democracy. It is the Swedish 
observer who asks, early in the inquiry: 

“What do the millions of white people 
in the South and in the North actually 
think when, year after year, on the national 
holidays dedicated to the service of demo- 
cratic ideals, they read, recite and listen 
to the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution? Do they, or do they not, 
include Negroes among all men?” 

Thus, like James Bryce in “The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth” of fifty years before, 
a foreigner offers us an opportunity to see 
ourselves in his mirror and to take heart 
from his conclusions. In a way he repre- 
sents world opinion. Bryce had great in- 
fluence on thinking Americans for two 


‘reasons: he was an Englishman who found 


health in republican institutions, and he 
gave Americans reasons for confidence in 
democracy when many were troubled by 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


—Mr. Hansen will contribute the leader 
to these book pages in the months ahead. 
His daily comments on books and au- 
thors have been a feature of the New 
York World Telegram since 1931, 
where his reviews are marked at once 
with warmth and discernment and his 
approach to American and world affairs 
is unfailingly liberal. . 

Iowa-born, Mr. Hansen was a war 
correspondent, 1914-16, and covered the 
peace conference for the Chicago Daily 
News. Later he became literary editor 
of the old New York World, reviewed 
books for Harper’s Magazine for six- 
teen years, and gave courses in review- 
ing and biography at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has written many articles as 
well as a half dozen books. 


“Unfinished Business of Democracy” 


political and industrial corruption. Dr. 
Myrdal, too, turns the light on our ca- 
pacities as men of democratic faith. He 
finds white Americans still cherishing ideals 
of freedom, justice, and equality that stem 
from the political and moral principles 
of puritanism and the American Revolu- 
tion; these he sums up as the American 
Creed. Sometimes he includes measures 
of the New Deal, though he rejects the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act which, he 
thinks, is ruining the whole cotton econ- 
omy. But it is his emphasis on the white 
citizens who, “in solemn moments, try el 
forget about the Negro as about other 

worries,” that makes his book so valuable 
to the layman. He accepts no conventions 
as valid unless they agree with the Creed. 
He blames environment for most ills and 
handicaps, rejects all biological theories of 
race inferiority, questions all statistics, and 
seeks a rational explanation for every situa-_| 
tion. 


Major Item in the American Creed 


IN ALL HIs INVESTIGATIONS Dr. Myrpar 
measured actual conditions by reference to 
“relevant value premises” from the Amer- 
ican Creed, which represented the ideal in 
human relations. Thus, when he began to 
study the economic aspects, he used three 
premises: that there is nothing wrong with 
economic inequality by itself; that no Amer- 
ican population group shall be allowed to 
fall below a certain minimum level of liv- 
ing; and that Negroes shall be awarded 
equal opportunities. 

Equality of opportunity seemed to him 
the major item in the American Creed; 
the right to exercise personal liberty came 
second. Northerners, as individuals, de- 
clared they were. against economic discrim- 
ination, but Dr. Myrdal observed that they 
accepted certain conventional objections 
against employing Negroes until govern- 
ment intervention or labor union pressure 
overcame the objections. Although the 
Negro was poorly represented in war in- 
dustries at the start, he gained in employ- 
ment as the great number of white un- 
employed was exhausted and today forms 
the chief labor reserve. Dr. Myrdal finds 


that the northward migration continues 


with its “tremendous amelioration” of the 


Negro’s economic status, and that northern 
Negroes take a superior attitude toward 
arrivals from the South. He suggests shift- 
ing Negro labor to small towns and ex- 
pects employment opportunities to start a 
movement to west coast cities. 

Since equality of opportunity is the one 
great need of the Negro, discrimination 
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becomes the ‘‘value-loaded term” by which 
economic disabilities are measured. It is 
also the key term when Dr. Myrdal comes 
to social inequality. The right of any 
citizen to determine his own social contacts 
is inherent in personal liberty, but that 
right is violated when another man’s lib- 
erty is restricted by segregation. Behind 
social segregation and discrimination lies 
the white man’s fear that decent social 
relations will lead to intermarriage. Dr. 
Myrdal ridicules this fear, saying that it is 
much more likely to occur on the higher 
levels of intelligence than among the low- 
est and least educated. The book gives a 
detailed account of legal and illegal or so- 
cial sanctions for discrimination in business, 
politics, and daily contacts. While their 
effect is to increase the isolation of the Ne- 
gro, especially in the South where any ad- 
vantages are offset by intensified separatism, 
the Negro is making headway. 

The Negroes are rising, says the author, 
most rapidly in the North, but “their rate 
of rise in the South is not inconsiderable.” 
One result of that rise is the formation of 
a Negro middle and upper class. Dr. Myr- 
dal sees wealth or higher education es- 
sential for an upper class position, with the 
result that its members, who furnish the 
leaders in the professions and the arts, are 
often the most severe critics of less fortu- 
nate Negroes. But he warns against think- 
ing of static class levels; the Negro class 
structure is dynamic and moving upward. 

While Dr. Myrdal’s conclusions about the 
ath do not differ widely from those of 
other writers, he offers a brilliant analysis 
of customs, conventions, and behavior. He 
rejects the view that the South is fascist: 
it has no centralization; it agrees solely on 
“regimentation of the Negro.” Although 
the South has only a “mild liberalism” and 
lacks nearly every trace of radical thought, 
its rigid caste system is breaking down, 
partly through federal intervention; and its 
attitude on the Negro franchise is “polit- 
ically untenable for any length of time.” 


— America’s Opportunity 


Dr. Myrpav’s FINAL WORD IS A FRIENDLY 
warning. 
commenting on the half-concealed desire of 
white Americans to deal justly with the 
Negro is maintained as he points to the vast 
changes in international affairs which have 
robbed America of its two ocean protection 
and confronted it with a global race prob- 
lem in which other underprivileged peoples 
still look to it for help. Though the 
dilemma remains, it offers democratic 
America a great opportunity for leadership. 

The “long gallery of persons” interrogat- 
ed may have worn the defensive masks 
of their interests and fears, but they were 
fundamentally “all good people.” They be- 
lieved in the justice of the American Creed. 
They were intelligent enough to trust the 
social sciences, and to believe that, with 
their help, they might set America back 

on the democratic track. “If America in 
actual practice could show the world a 
_ progressive trend by which the Negro be- 


(All books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid) 
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The hopeful tone he uses in- 


came finally integrated into modern democ- 
racy, all mankind would be given faith 
again—it would have reason to believe that 
peace, progress, and order are feasible.’ 

The social sciences freed modern man 
from the fundamentalist belief that the 
Negro was destined by Providence to oc- 
cupy a subordinate place. Prejudices can 
be forced on a people by a Hitler, but they 
do not convince thinking men and educa- 
tion routs them anew. “The popular beliefs 
rationalizing caste in America are no longer 
intellectually respectable.” And as the 
whites accept the rational analysis of so- 
ciety, the Negroes can make their demands 
with the conviction that their cause thrives 
wherever the light shines in. They are a 
minority, “but they fight wholeheartedly. 
The whites have all the power, but they are 
split in their moral responsibility. Their 
better selves are with the insurgents.” 

In the world theater America fights for 
the principles of freedom and equality. 
Once more “declarations of inalienable hu- 
man rights for people all over the world” 
are emanating from America. The Atlantic 
Charter supplements the Fourteen Points. 
But this time, warns Dr. Myrdal, glitter- 
ing generalities will not suffice. For their 
own safety America and the other white 
nations cannot ignore the pleas of the un- 
derprivileged—the whites are losing in 
numbers and the colored nations may be 
expected to increase. The fact that Russia 
is the great exception is of small use to 
diehards, for Russia “cannot be reckoned 
on to adhere to white supremacy.” 

Thus what Dr. Myrdal pictures as a 
great opportunity is also the logical neces- 
sity. That he is deeply impressed with 
that opportunity is undoubted; that he fer- 
vently hopes that the true democratic spirit 
will prevail is to be seen clearly in his 
conclusions. If “America feels itself to be 
humanity in miniature,’ America must 
live up to its dream. Democracy at home 
and abroad is a deep-rooted American de- 
sire; Dr. Myrdal sees American history 
move toward it, not away from it. He 
urges that America live up to its highest 
aspirations and it is quite certain, through- 
out this book, that he believes America will 
do so. 

— 
PEACE AND RECONSTRUCTION — A 

Catholic Layman’s Approach, by Michael 

O’Shaughnessy, Harper. 32. 

THE AUTHOR OF THIS BOOK IS NOT AN 
“economic royalist, although his business 
experiences might have qualified him for 
that appellation. From personal contact, 
he knows all about the oil business in 
South America; was for twenty years editor 
and publisher of “South American Oil Re- 
ports” and “O’Shaughnessy’s Oil Bulletin.” 
Back in the Nineties, he went so far as_to 
become a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

In the present volume, however, he ac- 


cuses the NAM of lending only “lip serv- — 


ice to twentieth century social and economic 
objectives,” and passes upon it, upon the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
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States, and upon reactionary American busi 
nessmen in general, this judgment: “Afte 
many years of close association with me 
of his class it is the writer’s considered opin 
ion that they, as a class, are not likely 
make any constructive contribution to gep 
uine social reconstruction.” 

The book is clearly and effectively writte 
and is one of the most useful volumes tha 
has appeared on a very complex subjec| 
The title itself serves to emphasize th 
fundamental relation of social reconstructio, 
to an enduring peace. The author’s pra 
tical proposals both for peace and recor 
struction are moderate, Christian and, 7 
the best sense of the term, liberal. Whi 
his definition of capitalism is pretty § 
vere, he believes that “much good can f 
salvaged from the capitalistic social orde 
including a retention of private initiatiy 
and the profit system under strict regull 
tion by government.” He defends the pr 
gram of postwar reconstruction recon 
mended by the National Resources Plai 
ning Board. Holding that one of the prim 
causes of World War I, of the great d 
pression, and of the present world confili 
was “inequitable distribution of the a 
tional income,” he believes that full er 
ployment and general prosperity can | 
attained only through an increase in tl 
purchasing power of the consuming mass 

Despite its small number of pages, 
book contains a large amount of factual 1 
formation on all the subjects with which: 
deals. Joun A. Ryan, DJ 
(National Catholic Welfare Conference) 
Washington, D.C. 


SEE WHAT I MEAN? By Lewis Brow 
Random House. $2.50. i 
To THOSE OF US WHO HAVE BEEN INVOLY, 

in the battle against the pro-fascist and pi 

Nazi forces in the United States, Ley 

Browne’s novel comes as an especially fre 

treatment. Clem Smullet, the rackete 

ing publicity director of the Los Ange 

Crusade, lives and breathes in this boc 

He is just the sort of character with whe 

all of us working against the subversi 

groups have had contact. John Christi 

Power—‘“the Power’— is much like ma 

of the leaders of these anti-democra 

groups. He almost believed in hims 

and did actually believe in himself as a m 

of destiny when he talked—oratory bei 

as H. L. Mencken has said, a form of au 
intoxication. 

The picture is very clear. Here you 
the crackpots, racketeers, the lunatic fri 
(and remember that Gerald L. K. Sm 
once shouted that the lunatic fringe is ab 
to take over) carrying on their sinis 
business. Here you see the tricks wh 
are used to get the crowds to attend 
subversive meetings. a 

“See What I Mean?” is also a novel 
considerable humor. .The whole pro-N: 
pro-fascist, and. pro-Japanese propaga 
movement in. this country might be y 
funny and absurd were it not so 
However, no reader of this novel 
conclude that the subversive mov 


lll run by and for racketeers. Con- 
#1 with them are super-nationalists and 
joercent Americans who somehow or 
'feel that they are saving the country 
| the “Internationalists, the Jews, the 
piunists, the interventionists, and 
res scholars.” 

ke kind of people described in the book 
iltogether too numerous in the United 
bs. Hundreds of these groups, com- 
yes, and organizations still hold meet- 
j; get out publications; some have radio 
trams. Even most of those who have 
j indicted for sedition are still reaching 
ippublic. They are anti-British, anti- 
jaan, anti-Chinese, and invariably anti- 
jttic. In the postwar reaction, these 
lle may come to the top of the heap. 
Feast, that is what they are counting on. 
tefore Mr. Browne’s novel is a very im- 
hant contribution to the understanding 
he kind of enemies that we have in this 
futry. I mean enemies of decent respect 
quman dignity and personality; enemies 
he rights of minority groups; and ene- 
s of the effort to win the war expedi- 
ssly and to win a decent peace. 

| L. M. BrrxHeap 
eends of Democracy, Inc.) 


ND-LEASE—Weapon for Victory, by 
.. R, Stettinius, Jr. Macmillan. $3. 

TERE INDEED Is A BOOK! BEHIND THE 
aer chilling title is a tale as engrossing 
_ as inspiring as anything that has yet 
m printed about these lamentable years. 
2 author, himself lend-lease administrator 
ce 1941 and now Under-Secretary of 
te, commencing his story with the years 
t led to the shock of Munich, takes us 
ind the scenes to show how Britain and 
ince at last awakened to the real mean- 
of the fascist maneuvers and turned to 
1erica to help them in their race to pre- 
e for the awful blows that awaited them. 
Tow America, reluctant to participate, 
ertheless was forced by the logic of 
mts to build up an immense munitions 
ustry, financed, erected and trained by 
eign gold and foreign experts, is set out 
h admirable clarity. American public 
nion gradually caught up with the cer- 
1 knowledge of State Department offi- 
s and high military opinion that it was 
il for American safety to support Britain 
1 France, and presently Britain alone, to 
p the war from American shores. 

n an admirable chapter, Mr. Stettinius 
cribes the inception of the idea of lend- 
and the whirlwind of discussion and 
ument that preceded its final acceptance 
both Houses of Congress. He writes: 
was as if the whole American people 
re thinking out loud. I felt then, and 
| now, that in the process we as a na- 
1 cleaned up our thinking about our 
ce in the world... .” 

‘rom then on the tale is of wholehearted 
peration in all parts of the world—of 
culties tackled and overcome, of liter- 
- staggering enterprises planned and ex- 
ted while the fate of mankind hung in 
balance. : 


‘ 


Be, 


(In answering advertisements 


Lend-lease and reverse lend-lease built air- 
plane fields in the jungles of Africa; 
dredged seaports; sent derricks and _ all 
equipment, railroad tracks, vehicles and 
personnel to Persia; organized traffic on the 
Burma Road; set up training schools in the 
USA; and sent food to Britain, machine 
tools to Russia to help them help them- 
selves. Once the dollar sign was removed, 
the amount of willing cooperation, success- 
ful integration, and she intelligence that 
was released makes a tale as Inspiring as 
any in history. 

The idea that the United States embarked 


on a gigantic international charitable en- 


terprise when it inaugurated lend-lease 
could not survive the reading of these 
chapters. The great merit of the lend-lease 
plan turns out to be its power in enabling 
all the United Nations to increase their own 
ability to contribute. 

. The author’s style is simple and clear. 
His cheerful serenity makes what could too 
easily have been a difficult or pompous 
work a most readable epic. The book is 
illustrated with photographs, highly col- 
ored and dramatic maps, and pictographs. 
It should be required reading for the thou- 
sands of “committee” leaders, postwar 


planners, clubwomen and men who, under 


Earning Two Salaries in Spare Time 
Sold Articles and Stories, Thanks To N.I.A. 


“Since having received my certificate from the N.I.A., I have been 
receiving regular monthly salaries from a weekly and city daily news- 
paper. Besides, I have sold several short articles and feature stories. | 
have worked under great difficulties, as I have had the care of an invalid. 
Anyone who has an aptitude for writing, could do no better than to take 
the N.IL.A. Course.”—Mnrs. Frances E. Brown, Box 161, Arcadia, La. 


“How do I get my Start as a writer?” 


. - « HERE’S THE ANSWER .. . 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is no reason to think you can’t write until 
you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. That happens to the 


best authors, even to those who have “arrived.” 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and old writers. 
There is no surer way than to get busy and write. 

Understand how to use words. 


writing profession. 
Where to begin, then? 
Gain experience, the “know how.” 


Remember, too, there is no age limit in the 


Then you can construct 


the word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to mention a few, all first learned to 
use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk Method is 
today helping men and women of all ages to develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain 


their first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for writers. Here your talent grows under the 


supervision of seasoned writers and critics. 


tell you to read this author and that author or to study his style. 
N. I. A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. 


absorb. The 
own home, on your own time. 


Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments as though you worked on a large metro 


Emphasis is placed on teaching you by experience. 


We don’t 
We don’t give you rules and theories to 
You work in your 


litan 


daily. Your stories are then returned to us and we put them under a microscope, so to speak. Faults are 


pointed out. Suggestions are made. 
touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
are going. 


en a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real reason 
they have no time to waste giving constructive 


for _ the rejection; 
criticism. 


The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong, and why, and shows you 


A Chance To Test 


what to do about it. 


Soon you discover you are getting the “feel’’ of it, that professional 
You can see where you 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Newspaper _ Institute's 
operations in Canada 


have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, and to 


7 SS facilitate all financial 
Yourself FREE transactions, a special 
Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the funda- permit has been as- 


mental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dra- 
You'll enjoy taking this test. 
Just mail the coupon below and see what our editors think about you. 
Newspaper Institute of America. One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


matic instinct, imagination, etc. 


(Founded 1925.) 


Copyright, 1944. Newspaper Institute of America. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as promised in Survey Graphic, March. 
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our democratic system, become the fram- 
ers of American thought. For it is a hope- 
ful augury of what can be achieved when 
the heart and the will are working to- 
gether. 

New York CreciL SMITH 


Things Have Happened to America 


ASSIGNMENT: U.S.A., by Selden Menefee. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $3. 


MAINSTREAM, by Hamilton Basso, Reynal 

& Hitchcock, $2.50. 

Mr. MENEFEE REPORTS ON WHAT AMER- 
ica is like, with a minimum of speculation 
on what makes it that way. Mr. Basso 
speculates on what makes it that way, with 
a minimum about what it is like. 

Mr. Menefee travelled 15,000 miles in 
forty-one states, for the Office of Public 
Opinion Research of Princeton University 
and incidentally for several newspapers. 
When he says that the Northeast is work- 
ing hard and believes in the war, that the 
South is fighting hard as usual but grous- 
ing more than usual, that the Middle West 
is complacent, he bases his statements on 
public opinion surveys made by the most 
scientific methods known at present. But 
he doesn’t stop with this; he draws a vivid 
and revealing picture of how the country 
looks and how it has been changed by war 
—and it is really a different country. 

Here are the new towns and cities, the 
new industries, the millions of uprooted 
people, the pressing new social problems 
and the scattered pockets here and there 
which once were thriving and busy and 
now are all but abandoned. When the war 
is Over we are going to have to get re- 
acquainted with this country of ours. It 
is a different place. 

It has a different set of problems, too, or 
rather an aggravated set of problems. Ra- 
cial tension is not only stronger than ever, 
but far more complicated. In Boston the 
Catholics hate the Jews; in the South the 
whites hate the Negroes; in California the 
Associated Farmer crowd would rather see 
the interned Japanese-Americans killed than 
brought back to the Coast. And every- 
where there are cross currents, many of 
them caused by the workers recruited in 
one part of the country and taken to an- 
other, where they are resented by the old 
residents perhaps because of their color or 
religion, more probably because there is 
fear of a shortage of jobs after the war. 

The pre-war isolationists are mostly isola- 
tionists still, They are held together by 
hatred of That Man and by fear and sus- 
picion of Europe, and they want, as they 
wanted in 1919, no League of Nations and 
no new-fangled tricks or treaties. Confused 
after Pearl Harbor, their lines now are re- 
forming; they will not be confused when 
peace comes. ~ 

Here is first class reporting by a man 
who likes America in spite of the fact 
_ that it is hard-boiled, often stupid and 
prejudiced, is divided and fighting itself. 
War has stirred up the melting pot more 
vigorously than it has ever been stirred. 

While Mr. Menefee travels—Mr. Basso 


browses in America’s past. He has written 
ten perceptive essays aboutstwelve famous 
Americans: Cotton Mather, contrasted with 
John Smith; Jefferson, Calhoun, Lincoln, 
Carnegie, Barnum; Henry Adams, set off 
against William Jennings Bryan; Huey 
Long and the two great Roosevelts. These 
are not biographical sketches, they are 
psychoanalytic diagrams of how these men 
came to be what they were. 

The essays are loosely tied together by a 
character of the author’s invention, John 
Applegate, small town druggist. The idea 
is that all these prominent Americans have 
exercised a mysterious influence upon 
Applegate and made him what he is. 

Apparently Applegate is Mr. Basso’s idea 
of a representative American. He doesn't 
read much and he shares the prejudices of 
some other middle class Americans. He 
voted for Roosevelt at first but is tired of 
him now. His daughter is all wrapped up 
in such interesting facts as that George 
Washington had false teeth and Thomas 
Jefferson, the great democratic philosopher, 
kept slaves. We do not get a very sharp 
picture offthis fellow Applegate and we get 
the impression that he is sort of a dope. But 
perhaps that is because so many things 
have happened in America since Sinclair 
Lewis wrote “Main Street” and Mr. Apple- 
gate does not seem to have heard of any 


of them. If Mr. Basso has heard of them 
he fails to say so. 
New York ALDEN STEVENS 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA, by J. S. Furnivall. With a 
Supplement on Training for Native Self- 
Rule by Bruno Lasker. Institute of Pacific 
Relations, $2. 

Every “COLONIAL” EXPERIENCE OR ENTER- 
prise is a laboratory for world society. This 
equally is true, of course, of every com- 
munity experience or enterprise anywhere. 
But lights and shades are deepened when 
races manage other races in dependencies. 

In current years, many books deal with 
colonial enterprise as social laboratory work. 
This volume is such a book. Mr. Furni- 
vall’s section shows concretely and some- 
what narratively the record of formal edu- 
cation in many Far Eastern countries across 
a hundred years. Mr. Lasker’s commen- 
tary interprets and illuminates Mr. Furni- 
vall’s data. 

Schooling in pre-war Europe, even in the 
United States, did not reach very far into 
social life or the deeps of the individual. 
But its content belonged to the central tra- 
dition of the Western world, and its values, 
even if transitory, were the values of ruling 
masses. In the Far East, typically, Euro- 
pean-American curricula and values were 
transposed in whole or in part with a good 
deal of naiveté, and in almost no coordi- 
nation with tradition or present social exi- 


gency. As a result, while European and_ 


American societies at least have tolerated 
their educational systems, much of Asia, 
gradually or violently, nullified or rejected 
these interjected systems. 

From this course of events, as from a 
great many related ones, there grew the 
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myth that “Oriental” peoples are in theig 
natures static, unreasonable, undynamic. 


Meantime, there surged into being the 
nationalist movements, whose objectives= 
and whose contents—practically speaking 
were quite limited; but mass energies 
poured into them. The most impressive 
Oriental examples of the pouring of mass 
energies into nationalist inspirations have 
been supplied in India and in the Arab 
world. 

Mr. Lasker arrives at the conclusion that 
the Western world, through schools and 
otherwise, simply has not known how, and 
has not greatly tried, to reach the dynamic 
mainsprings, to release the dynamic ca 
pacities, of the Eastern peoples. 

From this, the authors pass to a search: 
ing for the methods and settings which 
might make easier the fertilization by the 
Occident of the dynamic centers of the 
Orient. Here the treatment is provocative 
and suggestive rather than concrete. But 
it brings the reader to the threshold of 
that which perhaps is the greatest question 
now and for many years to come. 

Joun Corer 
(Commissioner of Indian Affairs) 


WHERE’S THE MONEY COMING 
FROM? Problems of Postwar Finance, by 
Stuart Chase. Twentieth Century Fund. $1. 
“WE SHALL HAVE TO FIND RADICALLY NEW 

premises from which to think about it 

all.” This quotation from Walter Lipp- 
mann Mr. Chase finds in a sense to be the 
text for his homily on financing the needed 
productivity for the postwar era—number 
three in his series on “When the War 

Ends.” The underlying new premise which 

is here elaborated is that “what is physic: 

ally possible is financially possible. . . . The 
only question is whether we have the cour- 
age and the common sense to do it.” 

In the world of professional economists as 
they face the future, the basic ‘rift is be 
tween the Keynes-Hansen school and those 
who may be referred to as the “balanced 
budget” school. Mr. Chase is in the former 
camp and this book tells why, in his usua! 
lucid, chatty style. For preliminary public 
enlightenment, the first half makes an ex: 
cursion into the role of money and credi 
in the present economy; and as a quick 
substitute for the first year course in eco 
nomics it will in my opinion serve its pur 
pose excellently. , . 

I have, however, one major reservatior 
about the emphasis in that latter half o 
the book which looks ahead. Sufficient ex 
plicit underscoring is not given to the fac 
that we live on the productive work of eacl 
other. Though we are told that “busines 
should carry the maximum possible load o 
production and distribution,” this poin 
should be repeatedly driven home fron 
various angles. A high material standar 
of living only reflects a high productivity 
What we do not ‘produce we cannot con 
sume. The production of public buildi 
roads, swimming pools, and the like 
be in a subordinate relation to the p 
tion of direct physical necessities. If « 
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| MILITARY SERVICE—Conscription; development in France and 
Prussia ; British Compulsory Service; Attitude of the Dominions; Con- 
scription in U. S.; Washington and the Militia Act of 1792; Civil War 
Conscription; World War Selective Service; Revision of the Draft 
System, Deferments. 
{1 GOVERNMENTS IN EXILE—Refugee Governments of Occupied 
Nations—Organization of Exiled Governments—Military and Political 
Activities. 
() AGRICULTURAL IMPORT SHORTAGES—Raw material Losses 
from Japan’s Conquests—Domestice Efforts to Relieve Shortages—Latin 
American Help. 
a LOCAL TRANSPORTATION—Urban Transport Problems in a War 
conomy—Staggering Hours to Level Traffic Peaks—Maximum Use of 
Mass Transport. 
ret FORCED SAVINGS—Forced Savings and Taxes—Voluntary Saving 
and Risk of Inflation—Plans for Compulsory Saving. 
{| INVASION OF EUROPE—The Axis and Demands for Allied Offen- 
Pees tvacions of Continent in Previous Wars—Problem of Invading 
jurope. ' 
O) POLITICS IN WARTIME—Opening of the 1942 Political Campaign— 
Political Truces vs. Politics as Usual—Wartime Elections in the U. S. 
{1 GOVERNMENT LOTTERIES—Renewal of Interest in Public Lot- 
Boe a otierics for Public Revenue—Lotteries and the Law of the 
and. 
O NORTH PACIFIC FRONTS—North Pacific as a New Theatre of War 
—Alaska in Strategy of North Pacific—Rivalry of Russia and Japan 
in East Asia. 
(0 ACCESS TO RAW MATERIALS—Economic objectives of United 
Nations—Unequal Access Under Economic Nationalism—Limitation of 
Access by Abuses of Monopoly Powers—Access to Raw Materials in 
Postwar World. . 
() WAR SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING—Axis Efforts to Blockade 
_ American Coasts—United Nations Shipping and Ship Losses—Merchant 
Shipbuilding. 
(0 ROLL CALLS IN 1942 CAMPAIGN—Records of Congressmen. 
0) RACIAL DISCRIMINATION AND THE WAR EFFORT—Race Dis- 
crimination as a War Problem—Employment of Negroes in War Indus- 
try—Service of Negroes in the Fighting Forces. 
{0 EDUCATION FOR WAR NEEDS—Changes in Peacetime Pattern of 
Education—Higher Education and National Needs—Secondary Schools 
and the War Effort. aes 
(1 REDUCTION OF NON-WAR GOVERNMENT SPENDING—Non- 
Essential Expenditures and the War—Federal Spending for Recovery 
and War—Curtailment. 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL OF 


“EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS”—as listed belo 


which, for 20 years, because of its authenticity, have been used by Editorial Writers, Universities, Libraries, 
Forums, etc, They are printed in pamphlet form, vary from 20 to 40 pages, in clear easy-to-read type. 


CURRENT ISSUES 


w—are brief, terse, unbiased, and factual material, 


{] SOLDIERS AND POLITICS—Soldier Vote in Future Elections— 
Early Fears of Military Domination—Political Powers of Veteran 
Organizations. 

() CONGRESS AND THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR—War Powers of 
Congress—Role of Congress in Past Wars—Congress and the Second 
World War. 

(1 CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTION—War Economy and Indus- 


trial Concentration—British and German Concentration Programs. 
Postwar Prospects. 


“G FORCED EVACUATIONS—Enemy Aliens and the American War 


ort—Evacuations from Pacific Coast Area—Emerging Plans for 
Resettlement. 
{J EUROPEAN FOOD RESOURCES—Food Outlook for Fourth Winter 
of War—Degree of European Self-Sufficiency—European Food Supplies. 
{7 CONTROL OF MANPOWER—Prospects for National Service Legis- 
lation—Manpower Demands: and Manpower Supply—Activities of War 
Manpower Commission—Compulsory Labor Control Measures. 
OJ SILVER IN THE WAR EFFORT—Silver as a Strategic War Mate- 
rial—Treasury Stockpile—New Industrial Uses of Silver. 
O PROBLEMS OF PUERTO RICO—Economic Impact of War on 
Puerto Rico—Basic Political and Economic Problems—Wartime Emer- 
gencies in Puerto Rico. 
OO INDIA AND THE WAR—Indian Self-Government and Indian 
Security—Basic Factors in the Problem of India—Great Britain and 
the Government of India—Cripps Mission and its Aftermath. 
{J WAR RESOURCES IN AFRICA—Developed and Undeveloped African 
Resources—Economie Resources of North Africa—Vichy Territory; 
Neutral Africa; Former Axis Territory—Contributions of Allied Africa. 
(1 FOOD RATIONING IN GREAT BRITAIN—Extension of Food 
Rationing in United States—Administration and Operation of British 
Rationing Schemes. 
1) AMERICAN AND BRITISH RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA—Soviet- 
American Cooperation in World War II—Basie Russian-American 
Agreement of 1942—White House Statement on Unity of Views— 
Reciprocal Services. 
(7 COLONIES AFTER THE WAR—The Colonial Problem in the Future 
Peace—Colonies from World War I to World War II—Present Attitude 
of Powers. 
1] INCENTIVE WAGE PAYMENTS—Incentive Wage to Increase War 
Production—Development of Incentive Wage Systems—Trade Union 
Attitudes. 
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ees that “in a compensatory economy, 


power that has been harassing [the indi- 


der proper supervision. 


And as a com- 


state is responsible for full employment 
1 social security,” then surely in our or- 
ized effort as a “state” we have to think 
public works not only as shock-absorbers 
also in terms of balancing the total 
v of productive effort. And this balanc- 
is in part influenced by fiscal policy. 
tow far the “free market” will assure a 
anced flow is the basic point at issue. 


. Chase brings Fortune magazine to his _ 
port in contending that we must “ask a 


re rigorous policing of the free market.” 
sh productivity, high employment, and 
ely directed productivity are, it would 
m, inextricably dependent on each other. 


enterprise” assure it? Do public 
cs assure it? And if both together do 
what else? Suite 

ish Mr. Chase had pressed his analy- 
rther at this point. He suggests that 
do'so later in the series. 
resting aspect of this study is its 


tations from Fortune’s remark- 
te and forward-looking editorials. 
1e premises of tomorrow must 


eG 


‘reorientation is suggeste 


at critical and contentious points 


vidual] and whose intentions he instinctive- 
ly distrusts: the power of government.” 
This is another quotation from Fortune, a 
periodical, Mr. Chase avers, which “would 
raise hell with business-as-usual, as prac- 
ticed for many years.” 

This book ‘advances our thinking miore 
substantially. than the two previous vol- 
umes in the series. It is tougher in its re- 
flections, deeper in its probing. It supplies 
no facile answers. But it poses the prob- 
lems by combining realistic facts with the 
reactions toward them of forward-looking 
individuals entitled to an opinion. Here is 
necessary pabulum for the consumers of 


v do we get the wise direction? Does tomorrow—to say nothing of the produc- 


ers. 
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Shipyards and the Boys 
(Continued from page 177) 


stitutions, chronic hitch-hikers, occasional 
little toughs.” < 


“What do you think should be done 


panion project, club rooms directed by the 
City Recreation Department with private 
social agency and volunteer assistance, lo- 
cated in vacant stores or buildings through- 
out the city and open all day and evening. 


Boys on Their Own 


“T LIE AWAKE NIGHTS WONDERING WHAT'S 
happening to some of our kids,” he con- 
fessed. “It isn’t safe to expose a boy with 
too much money, too much freedom and 
very little experience to the dangers of this 
city, and expect him to work out his own 
immunity. And I don’t mean only the boy 
from a midwest farm, out here alone. Many 
a boy living with his parents in San Fran- 
cisco, if he has lots of money and too 
little parental supervision, is just)as much 
of a problem.” tons 

These are not groundless fears. Consider, = 
for example, the country boy who met a 
a “sweet kid” of a prostitute and was — mae 
rolled for two hundred dollars. Another, 2 : 


What will 

be the future 

of one hundred and 
fifty million 


human beings? 


is OF 


by Bruno Lasker 


An authoritative and 
perceptive introduction 
to the minds and way of 
life of the Malays, Indo- 
nesians, Filipinos, the 
Thai, the Burmans and 
the Annamites... the 
brown and yellow peo- 
ples of the Asiatic tropics 
whose problems must be- 
come our problems, if 
there is to be a stable 
peace in the Pacific. Part 
I of Mr. Lasker’s book 
considers the hunters 
who roam the hills, the 
tillers of the soil, the 
merchant farmers and 
the craftsmen. Part II 
measures the impact of 
the West on races until 
now outside the orbit of 
modern civilization. Part 
III envisages their new, 
post-war freedom — what 
dangers»and what bene- 
fits it will bring—what its 
significance will be in in- 
ternational collabora- 
tion. $3.00 


ALFRED + A: KNOPF 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22 


ISIE SHEE SHE BHI, 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 


Pa) 


with plenty of money and little supervision 
is still “just a kid,” though he is com- 
pletely emancipated in his own mind. “He 
lives in a man’s world; he says to him- 
self, ‘If I’m a man, I'll have an automo- 
bile, I'll be a big shot with the girls, I'll 


round out my social life by drinking.” 


What They Need 


Mucu wike Mr. BasH’s SOLUTION FOR 
the problem in the city, is the recently re- 
leased report of the Children’s Planning 
Committee which grew out of the Con- 
ference on Children in Wartime, held in 
San Francisco last fall. It recommends, 
first, resident clubs for transient youth, with 
good housing at reasonable rates and “a 
sort of club life”; second, a varied recrea- 
tion program for all San Francisco youth, 
including hobby centers, youth canteens, 
and night clubs selling soft drinks only. 

The majority of our teen-age war workers 
are a credit to their Uncle Sam and an 
asset to California. Young though they 
are, they have the initiative and courage of 
pioneers. We shall need them in the years 
to come. But they need, now, better places 
to live, better chances to play, some measure 
of adult guidance and supervision. 


American Postwar Potentials 


(Continued from page 179) 


sential to the maintenance of service, and 
large expansion projects not immediately 
necessary postponed. There would be no 
problem of government interference with 
competitive relationships in this industry 
because nearly all companies occupy a 
monopoly position in the areas they serve. 

Similar controls could be exercised over 
the railroads by restricting the acquisition 
of rolling stock and budgeting the rate at 
which deferred maintenance was made up. 

The capital outlay budgets of most large 
industrial corporations are fairly flexible. 
In a substantial area these expenditures 
could be adjusted to a planned national 
budget without conflict with normal cor- 
porate operations. A procedure might be 
set up covering 500 or 1,000 of the coun- 
try’s largest industrial enterprises. These 
firms would be required to file in advance 
their budgets for capital expenditures. 
Steps then would be taken to prevent over- 
concentration of spending in the immediate 
postwar years. 

Government action directed along these 
general lines would be effective without in- 
terfering in any essential respect with the 
basic prerogatives of private management 
which are essential to the preservation of a 
capitalist economy. 

What is the possibility of accomplish- 
ing the third policy objective—expanding 
consumption so that it will absorb the dif 
ference between our total capacity for pro- 
duction and the amount allocated to con- 
sumer durable and capital goods? If $25,- 


| 000,000,000 were allocated to durable and 


capital activity and our goal in production 
capacity set at $180,000,000,000, then con- 
sumption would have to reach $155,000,- 
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000,000 to make up the difference. Smooth- 
ing out the fulfillment of war accumulated 
shortages of consumer durable goods and 
capital expenditures will of course slow 
down the economic machinery and produce 
unemployment unless means can be found 
concurrently to increase consumption. 

The term consumption as employed here 
covers expenditures for food, clothing, rent, 
doctor bills, police and fire services, and 
so on, as contrasted with expenditures om 
durable consumer goods such as automo 
biles and vacuum cleaners or on capital 
expenditures such as factory construction 
and highways. 

If a family reduces its savings, expendi 
tures must go up, assuming no change 
in income or price. A parallel situation 
is involved in considering the national in- 
come. Assuming a fixed level of national 
income, if savings are low, consumption 
must be high and vice versa. The pro- 
portion of total activity devoted to consump- 
tion largely depends upon the aggregate 
volume of savings, including funds saved 
in banks, bonds purchased, debts liqut- 
dated, and insurance premiums paid. At 
a given level of national income, consump- 
tion would be increased if savings were re 
duced. The key to the problem of in- 
creasing consumption, then, is to influence 
and control the national savings rate. 

Many economists urge government work 
projects for the purpose of assuring the 
reinvestment of all savings and thus main- 
taining employment. But instead of strain- 
ing to devise such projects it would be 
eminently more sensible to take steps to re- 
duce savings and thus stimulate consump- 
tion, so that full employment could be 
maintained without — artificially proppimg 
up the volume of capital activity. 

Assuming that $180,000,000,000 of goods 
and services represents the workable capac- 
ity of the nation’s economy at the 1943 
price level, the postwar objective will be 
to continue to operate at this level in pro- 
ducing peacetime goods while restricting 
the proportion of the total output represent. 
ed by durable and capital goods to an 
amount which can be sustained. If, for 
discussion, the amount allocated to durable 
and investment goods is taken at $25, 
000,000,000, there will remain a capacity of 
$155,000,000,000 for consumption good: 
and services. If steps were taken to smooth 
out the flow of durable and capital good: 
activity to $25,000,000,000 a year, it woulc 
be necessary concurrently ta adopt meas 
ures assuring a net volume of savings ©: 
the same magnitude. Can this be done! 


Establishing New Habits 


INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS HABITS ARE RELATIVEL} 
inflexible. They are a compound of cus 
toms, hopes and fears that are not suscept 
ible to regulation by edict. However, ther 
is a close relation, between the proportio: 
of income saved and the size of income 


Families with incomes below $5,000 a “a 


save little or nothing, whereas families 
more than $5,000 a year save a higher 
portion of their incomes and contrib 


major segment of the total quantity of 
jilividual savings. A study of incomes 
| 1 savings for 1935 and 1936 pnblished 
| ithe National Resources Planning Board 
ows that families with incomes over 
{000 a year, comprising only 2 percent 
the total number of families, had sav- 
p38 which represented 77 percent of the 
al amount saved by all families. 
{Because of the high proportion of savings 
the higher income brackets, it follows 
at $100 taken in taxes from high income 
pmilies will include an amount which 
pherwise would have been saved, whereas 
(00 collected from low income families 
"presents money which otherwise would 
nve been almost entirely spent. Shifting 
,3000,000,000 of taxes from low income 
high income families would therefore 
duce the volume of savings. A reverse 
iift in tax sources would increase sav- 
£gS- 

After the war an unequalled opportunity 
vill be available for deliberately influencing 
ne savings rate with a minimum of pain. 
1 his budget message of January 13, 1944, 
resident Roosevelt estimated receipts from 
irect taxes on individuals for the year end- 
ag June 30, 1944 at $19,400,000,000. This 
jompares with receipts of $3,700,000,000 in 
ne fiscal year 1942. Within a year or two 
‘fter the war, individual tax collections will 
ey be cut back by at least $10,000,000,- 

The volume of savings will be heavily 
nfluenced by the way in which these tax 
eductions are effected. There will be op- 
sortunity to regulate savings volume by 
lirecting tax reduction to this specific end. 
£ $1,000,000,000 a year is removed from the 
ax burden of families receiving less than 
2,000 a year, it is certain that substantially 
ll of these funds will be added. to the 
tream of expenditure on consumption 
yoods and services and that only an in- 
ignificant proportion will be saved. On the 
ther hand, if a tax burden of $1,000,000,- 
00 is lifted from families in income groups 
ibove $5,000 a year, a substantial propor- 
ion of the amount not collected as taxes 
vill be saved. 


Control Through Taxation 


_ THUS, THE NATIONAL SAVINGS RATE CAN BE 
ontrolled by the way in which war tax 
chedules are reduced. To effect a maxi- 
num reduction in savings, tax rates might 
lave to be maintained in the higher brack- 
ts, possibly even increased. Federal con- 
umption taxes such as those on gasoline, 
musements, tobacco and liquor might be 


liminated or substantially curtailed. State - 


nd local sales taxes could be replaced 
vith income taxes. 

Concentration of taxation in higher in- 
ome brackets would be unnecessary if 
pending were to increase so that the ag- 
regate volume of savings was lower. Thus 
n addition to influencing the volume of 
avings by means of tax revision, an edu- 
ational program could be directed to the 
xpansion of consumption. Some volun- 
iry change in saving habits certainly would 
slow wide public discussion of the. prob- 


lem of savings. This could be secured 
by a campaign using the press, radio, and 
other advertising media comparable to the 
War Bond drives. 

Restriction of corporate savings by tax 
measures would also help reduce savings 
volumes. The undistributed profits tax 
law of 1936, repealed in 1938, was partly 
designed for this purpose but proved ob- 
jectionable in practice because it made no 
provision for capital needs for legitimate 
expansion or for rest®ration of impaired 
working capital. A tax measure could be 
drawn which would avoid the undesirable 
features of that law but which would have 
the effect of inhibiting corporate savings 
over and above the amounts necessary for 
legitimate needs. 

Several possible methods could be em- 
ployed to influence basic savings habits 
over the longer term. Extension and en- 
largement of social security benefits, in- 
cluding old age and unemployment insur- 
ance and a broad health insurance scheme, 
would reduce incentives for saving by re- 
ducing the risks for which individuals 
normally save. Savings probably would 
be reduced if death and gift duties were 
greatly increased, thus discouraging the 
accumulation of an estate to pass on to 
one’s heirs. Measures such as these, how- 
ever, would make themselves felt only 
over a period of years and are not of im- 
mediate importance in considering how 
to balance savings with durable and invest- 
ment activity. 

A Plan of Action 


THE FIRST REQUIREMENT FOR ACTION DI- 
rected to the three goals here outlined is 
more information on the functioning of our 
economy. Despite the avalanche of forms 
pouring in and out of Washington, there 
are only the most sketchy data available 
with respect to savings volume and savings 
habits of the nation. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics conducted a sample survey of 
savings in 1935 and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission currently publishes 
quarterly estimates of total savings. These 
data are rough and incomplete. To be suc- 
cessful, tax revision directed toward a sav- 
ings rate which would balance durable and 
investment activity would have to be found- 
ed on a comprehensive knowledge of sav- 
ings patterns and on current information 
on savings experience. 

A fair start has been made in develop- 
ing the basic “books” of our national 
economic position, but so far it is only 
a beginning. A large corporation would 
have to close its doors if it had as little 
knowledge of its current position with re- 
spect to sales, income, and expenses as the 
nation does with respect to the income of 
its citizens, the sources of this income, ex- 
penses, and amounts saved. Great strides 
have been made in the national income 
figures compiled by the Department of 
Commerce, but much of this material is 
based on shaky estimating techniques, and 
cannot be presented on the current monthly 
basis essential for policy decisions influenc- 
ing savings, and durable and investment 
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goods activity. 

Also, administrative flexibility would be 
necessary for success in the policies out- 
lined. Congress would have to assign the 
required powers to an administrative 
agency—action for which there is ample 
precedent. The Federal Reserve Board 
has been given broad powers for influencing 
the banking and financial mechanism of 
The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Civil Aeronautics Authority, and 
the Maritime Commission all exercise ad- 
ministrative powers influencing the opera- 
tions of the industries concerned. 

If taxation is to be used as an effective 


tool for keeping the savings rate in balance 
with consumer durable and investment ac- 


tivity, the agency charged with this respon- 
sibility would have to be able to adjust 


__ tax rates within certain limits in accordance 
with its own judgment, much as the Fed- 


eral Reserve Boards adjust interest rates. 
» this end, Congress might set maximum 


sales is in operation 


tial enlargement of these 


trol might be assigned, where possible, to 
existing agencies such as the Federal Power 


Commission, Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, and Maritime Commission. 

If positive action is not taken, and if 
the nation is swept by a “back to normal” 
movement after the war, the handwriting 
on the wall is clear—business will move 
inexorably toward a depression of colossal 
proportions with all the misery and despera- 
tion of large scale unemployment. If this 
happens again, does anyone believe that 
private enterprise can survive? | 


Race Against Time in Shanghai 


(Continued from page 171) 


> 
we would not consider resignation a sign 
of disloyalty. The next day every member 
of the staff but one reported for work. _ 
_At the end of each month the staff com- 
mittee met with Mr. Siegel and me. These 


with the committee crowded into our 
cramped little office i 
The stove always smo 


was foul with odors 
inadequate plumbi 


ns practically 


were staff conferences. under difficulties, 


* 


Finally we found we had to close th 
two hospitals because of lack of funds, af 
we arranged with the Shanghai Gene 
Hospital to take the chronic cases. 
was the chief reason why, by June 194] 
the staff had been reduced from 500 { 
100 persons. With a reduced personnel, w 
were able to work out a salary scale wit 
the staff committee which they considere 
fair. Salaries were still inadequate, bu 
they were realistic in relation to our limite 
resources. The problem now was how t 
operate the camps with fewer paid em 
ployes. 


Democracy Under Axis Rule 


RESIDENTS OF THE CAMPS HAD LACKED IB 
terest in them, a situation due, we felt, t 
the completely undemocratic and dictatorié 
organization. We were eager to develo 
leadership among the refugees themselve 
in preparation for the day when our respi 
would be ended and they. would have t 
handle their own affairs. = 

A meeting of the residents in each ¢ 
the five camps was called and the ‘situ 
tion explained to them. We pointed ov 
that the camps in fact belonged to the a 
dents, and that the maintenance, sanitatio 
and administration of these camps shoul 
be their responsibility. We asked that the 
elect their own committee to work wit 
the one staff member we intended to kee 
in each camp, a camp director who we 
himself a refugee. In several camps th 
directors were not suitable persons for tl 
post; but we suggested that the camp com 


i 


_ mittees try first to work with them. Late: 


we promised, they would be permitted t 
choose new directors if that proved nece' 
sary. 5 
It was amazing to watch those’ sem 
starved people suddenly rouse from the: 
lethargy. For weeks the camps buzze 
with election activities. Much of the lea 
ership came from the lawyers, who kaa 
how to talk persuasively. Some of th 
‘engineers and former merchants were a 
tive. A trained nurse who had been a 
enthusiastic Social Democrat in Germa 
was particularly successful in organizin 
and leading his fellows. There 
speeches, meetings, and “electionee 
In one camp election activities became s 
violent that the police actually had t 
called in, to settle a quarrel. Camp ca 
mittees were elected and reelected. 1 
people were at first very clumsy in vu 
the techniques of democratic organizati 
which do not come naturally to those 
German background, but they learned, 
learned fast Se eee 


‘We met with the repr 
camp as frequently as 


‘serious crisis which they had faced in 
Jacir long and often perilous immigra- 
yi they learned to handle their own prob- 
ywith intelligence and realism. 
aey developed all sorts of projects with- 
‘é camps to keep themselves busy and 
mprove their living conditions. Gar- 
| flourished in 1942. The cracked wheat 
|; were washed and made into shorts 
éaprons. Laundry and mending serv- 
fwere organized. Benefit performances 
entertainments became a matter of 
petition among the camps. One of the 
os even built an outdoor dancing 
ilion which was rented out to neighbor- 
1 groups, mostly White Russians and 
uese, to raise money for shoes. 
‘nd so even under Axis rule, these refu- 
learned to live in a democratic way, a 
pn which we hope will stand them in 
d stead for their future. 
nationals” and were housed and fed alike. 

I have always held that given a certain 
set of circumstances, human beings will re- 
act alike. Sometimes the overt expressions 
differ, with differences in background; but 
the reaction is the same. 

In my years among refugees, I have 
worked with persons from every walk of 
life. Hitler did not limit his victims to 
any one social, economic, cultural, or occu- 
pational group. Each anti-Nazi I knew as 
an exile behaved according to his individual 
reactions to insecurity, hunger, cold, and the 
pressures of being hunted and rejected. 

I have encountered lying and stealing 
among refugees. I have seen many in- 
stances of selfishness and cruelty, lack of 
discipline, aggressiveness. At the same time 
I have seen kindness and unselfishness, fine 
leadership, self-control, generosity, integrity. 
I was to see the same human variation in 
my internment. 

Overcrowding, lack of tasty and nourish- 
ing food, lack “of freedom and privacy, 
uncongenial work and, above everything 
else, uncertainty, made my confreres react 
to this situation exactly as I have seen 
refugees behave. 

When a well-to-do American, who had 


Internment 


HE SHANGHAI COMMITTEE HAD GAINED 
srience in over-all responsibility for the 
gee program, the refugees themselves 
developed resourcefulness and initiative 
aandling the day-to-day problems of the 
pps, when Mr. Siegel and I were in- 
wed early in February, 1943. We never 
ite understood that year of freedom. It 
sst_ be borne in mind, however, that 
inghai itseli—its government, utilities, 
Asportation, industry, and so on—all 
ce run by Americans and Britons at the 
¢ war with Japan was declared. To 
inge all this overnight, putting in Jap- 
"sé executives who were wholly un- 
iiliar with the situation, almost inevitably 
uld have meant complete disorganiza- 
n. During 1942, the Americans and 
itons were allowed to remain in their 
‘ustomed jobs, at their usual salaries, but 
der Japanese supervisors. Life in Shang- 
i went on, and the Japanese learned the 
yes, so to speak, without lost motion. 
But of course the 1942 situation, with 
wre than 10,000 enemy nationals (2,000 
nericans, 8,000 British, some Dutch and 
1ers) at large in the Japanese controlled 
y, could hardly be expected to go on in- always been socially secure, had to stand 
finitely. We all expected internment, or in line for fifteen minutes to get his little 
gregation,” as the Japanese prefer to term bowl of stew he was frankly greedy, very 
I think none of us was surprised when eager to make sure his neighbor did not 
> order came. get more than he. He was hungry and 
We had about a week’s notice, giving food was limited. He behaved exactly as 
‘time to buy some furniture, bedding, had a German refugee of similar back- 
d food. Mr. Siegel went first, to the all- ground in one of the camps. 
n’s camp. He is still there. About three When a British school teacher had to put 
eks later I was one in the first group of on rubber boots and clean the latrines he 
men summoned for segregation. There was grumpy and ungracious. Certainly 
re about 1,000 other American and Brit- this chore was not in accordance with his 
nationals—men, women, and children tastes or his usual occupation. He was very 
_my “camp” which consisted of two old rude to his roommates that day. Similarly, 
sed university buildings. an Austrian teacher, when it was his turn 
‘¢ were as motley a group as the refu- for latrine duty in the refugee camp. 
—bankers and bakers, sea captains and At the same time there were the many 
ness men, journalists, stenographers, others in our camp, Americans and Britons, 
aries, housewives, dancers, even who worked early and late to make life a 
s. We included old Shanghai little easier and more comfortable for us all: 
-n who had lived in the Orient there were men and women who were able 
s and who had enjoyed 
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- provided hitherto. 


ranging from “amenity parks and park- — 


road system would connect the various 


Exactly the same thing is true of the refu- 
gee groups I have known in New York 
and Cuba and Shanghai. Yet after all, the 
internees had one great source of strength 
and encouragement denied the refugees. As 
the owners of American or British pass- 
ports, knowing that they had the protection 
of the government of the United States 
or of Great Britain, they were neither alone 
nor defenseless. They had never in their 
lives known the insecurity of the stateless, 
or found themselves “social outcasts” simply 
because of religious or political conviction. 

As I look back upon the 21,000 refugees 
who still sit in Shanghai, and remember 
what they have suffered and the way they 
still struggle for life and opportunity, I can 
only express my deep respect and humility 
before their strength and courage. 

For the Shanghai refugees, as for all the 
oppressed people in the world, there is only 
one hope—the victory of the United 
Nations. 


London’s Opportunity 


(Continued from page 182) 


Leisure means the opportunity for whole- 
some recreation. This the London planners. 
have recognized. Parks and open spaces 
are to be provided for all, a minimum of 4 
acres per 1,000 persons in the heart of the 
city. This is more than double what was 
There were many 
authorities who favored 7 acres per 1,000; 
and for the Green Belt at the outer edge 
of the metropolis the minimum is put at 
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The principles of postwar planning em- 
bodied in the London Plan in truth take 
on a greater significance the closer one gets 
down to the concrete proposals. Take 
those for elbow room as vital to health 
under modern conditions of life and labor. 
Nine main types of open spaces are listed, — 


> 


“ 


ways” to small play centers near where 
children live. To assure urban dwellers 
easier and wider access to the land, a new 


units—along with “green strips” 


communities and “wedges,” as they are 
called, that have not been built up. This 
would call for taking over into the public 
domain a considerable number of private 
open spaces. 


Amenities 


AT ONE END OF THE SCALE, GENERAL AND 
school playing fields would be given more 
breathing space and the “squares,” which 
add so much to the attractiveness of the 
city, multiplied. At the other end of the 
scale there is great popular interest in the 
recommendation that the site of the old 
Crystal Palace (destroyed by fire some 
years ago) should become a great new pub- 
lic park. 

The most striking opportunities for recap- 
turing open space lie along the river. The 
Embankment is known the world over but 
actually London has done less with the 
Thames than Paris with its Seine, or Buda- 
pest with its Danube—or such harbor cities 
as Stockholm, Hamburg or Leningrad with 
their water fronts. London is not in a class 
with bay cities like San Francisco and 
Boston, with Chicago and its lake front 
development, or Atlantic City, if you please, 
and its beach and boardwalk. 

At present there is in fact no really pub- 
lic access to the Thames and less than two 
and one-half miles of private open space 
along it. Roughly 29 miles is engrossed by 
industry, wharves, warehouses and railways. 
Under the new Plan, every riverside com- 
munity would have access to the stream, 
and 12 miles of frontage (or something less 
than a third of the total) would be made 
available for amenities. 

No project connected with London’s 
future more genuinely reflects the genius 
of the planners than their constructive 
treatment of housing. It has been estimated 
that Britain will have to build not less than 
four million homes in the ten year period 
after the war. Along with provisions for 
housing as a public utility, goes encourage- 
ment to private enterprise; along with the 
eliminating of blighted areas go compre- 
hensive schemes for rehousing on large 
urban and central sites. 

The limitation of density in residential 
areas will be a conditioning factor through- 
out. A series of projects have been worked 
out providing not only for individual homes 
but for homes with small private gardens, 
in the less congested areas. In other sec- 
tions dwellings can be three to five stories 
high but communal grounds or allotments 
must be provided. In all plans, the objec- 
tive is to eliminate those conditions which 
tend either to create or to perpetuate slums. 

Neither old cities nor port cities — 
and London is both—have been happily 
cast to meet the pressures of modern traffic 
by land. Dick Whittington, John Gilpin 
and their contemporaries would certainly 
turn and rub theirseyes at the system ‘of 
roads forecast for the London:of Tomorrow. 
The problem has.been the subject of a series 
of studies since a Highway Development 
Survey of 1937, prepared by Sir Charles 
Bressey and the late Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
Street casualties, since the rise of motor cars, 
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had reached the so-called “battle level” 
long before the outbreak of World War II. 
Time lost and wasted in congested thor- 
oughfares came to staggering totals. One 
estimate indicated that the cost of delays in 
Central London, within a three-mile radius 
of Charing Cross, was close to eleven mil- 
lion pounds a year. 

“Tn the past each time we have planned 
new highways for London,” said Sir Henry 
Mabrey of the: Ministry of Transport, “we 
have come up to a tradition and stopped. 
The bombing has destroyed many of these 
traditions overnight and we can plan anew.” 
More, the designers of the new London 
recognize that the time has arrived not only 
to plan ahead, but to start building for such 
objectives as these: Improvement of trafhic 
circulation, segregation of fast long-dis- 
tance traffic from purely local movement: 
reduction of accidents; protection of com- 
munities from through traffic and provision 
of alternative routes between them. 


The New Roads 


THE NEW PLAN CONTEMPLATES THE CON- 
struction of three ring roads; A—An inner 
ring with connecting intersections; B— 
Ranging from 110 feet to 300. feet in 
width, the main fast road for facilitating 
the circulation of dock traffic around Cen- 
tral London, connecting markets, marshal- 
ing yards and industrial centers; C—Com- 
pleting the North and South circular roads. 

In addition there would be nine arterial 
radial roads and main North-South East- 
West roads, with tunnels carrying the traf- 
fic beneath street level in the center of the 
city. Flyovers, or overpasses, are to be 
constructed at some intersections; round- 
abouts, or traffic circles, at others. With 
these, and a series of bridges and tunnels, 
the whole traffic problem would be greatly 
aided. 

Meanwhile a new plan for parking facili- 
ties would remove cars from the streets. 
Construction of multi-story garages and the 
use of underground parking are contem- 
plated. Altogether the proposals are so 
inclusive and stimulating they are bound to 
arrest the attention of engineers as well as 
city planners. 

The plan includes a thorough relocation 
of the railways in and through London. It 
envisages the elimination of unnecessary 
stations, electrification, removal of viaducts, 
the development of receiving and distribut- 
ing centers and possibilities for an air 
freight service. An analysis of Central Lon- 
don has disclosed that nearly half of the 
public open space is now in the hands of 
the railroads. The effort to reduce the 
number of terminals, the reconstruction of 
others, with ring roads to link them all, 
and different levels for electrification, are 
parts of the program. Another indication 
of the inclusiveness of the plan, is its pro- 
vision for main and street markets, so 
located and connected with rail and high- 
ways that transport to and from them will 
be minimized. 

Finally, air blitzed London looks ahead to 
aerodromes for peace—including the use of 


the tops of railway stations and terminals 


as possible sites. Indeed, hopes are held oy 
for making London the center of the great 
est air and sea port in the world. 


Industrial London 


AN INDUSTRIAL SURVEY NOT ONLY GIVE 
balance to the new Plan, but discloses thg 
London is the largest center of productig 
in all Britain. Surprisingly enough, heay 
engineering, with approximately 230,00 
employes, leads off the industries in th 
county, followed in order by clothing an 
food (including tobacco and drink). 4 
study of trends has been worked out % 
prelude to allocating sections and zone 
for both heavy and light industry. Decet 
tralization had set in long before the wa) 
wartime dispersal has supplied leads f 
peacetime practice; and these will be facil 
tated as road transport develops. 

Meantime many small industries will 4 
main in the metropolis and for these th 
planners recommend that good sites shoul 
be provided. “Otherwise haphazard facto 
development may continue’ to the furth 
detriment of the amenity and convenient 
of London’s inhabitants. Unless fair 
clear-cut proposals have been formulate 
by the end of the war a chaotic state wi 
result.” 

An analysis of one section of the Ea 
End is offered as an exhibit—covering tl 
general nature of the area, the extent | 
bombing damage, what is involved in f 
construction. What has thus been done fi 
a single area should be done widely. Ea 
End and West End and Northwest arez 
all have to be redesigned and replanned. 

Studies have been made also of bo 
density and height zoning, not only in re 
dential areas, but in industrial sections, 
this bears on the problem of land u: 
Similarly provision of a better system 
hospitals and schools enters into the canva: 
And as a base line, adequate schools at t 
elementary level so situated that no chi 
will be deprived of easy access. \ 

Unquestionably the cost of the County 
London Plan will be great. But the authe 
drive home that the sum for such a { 
flung permanent improvement would 
commensurate with the cost of the war { 
a few weeks. At present that cost to Bi 
ain is estimated at £14,500,000 a day 
£609,000,000 for six weeks. “Against t 
cost of the plan,” they insist, “must be : 
the great but imponderable saving resulti 
from coordination and foresight.” To qu 
the late Dwight W. Morrow, “the real 
in building up a community is the cost 
non-planning.” ‘ 


“THE REALIZATION OF SOME OF O 
dreams has been made easier,” wrote Le 
Latham, leader of the London Cour 
Council, in the foreword to the report, ‘ 
the bitter destruction of many acres” 
buildings. . . . Most of us cannot expect 
see more than the beginnings of these p! 
but if we do not make these begi 
. . . we shall have missed: one of the § 
moments of history, and we shall 
shown ourselves unworthy of our vic 
Therefore, let us begin NOW.” ; 
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WORKERS WANTED 


TTED: Three Senior Case Workers; 2 Ju- 
}' Case Workers; Home Economics Consult- 
with case work training; Vocational Guid- 
Consultant with case work training. 
incy has high professional standards, good 
yonnel policies. Salaries open. For details 
“e to Family Service of Saint Paul, 104 
der Building, Saint Paul 2, Minnesota. 


itional Director—man or woman wanted to 
i summer camp for boys and girls and 
yvity club program in New York City. 
oloying agency has had twenty years ex- 
ence in camp and group work. Inquire by 
wir, stating educational training, experience 
king with children and guiding leaders, and 
ry expected. 7941 Survey. 


a family agency in large city would like to 
fbloy supervisor for one of its districts. 
ers unusual opportunity for participating in 
mney and staff development. Salary com- 
asurate with education and experience. 7942 
vey. 


OLE OFFICER—New York. Must have 
lleast bachelor’s degree. Provisional posi- 
as replacing men on military and other 
wes. Must be New York State residents. 
wancies now exist in New York City. Others 
y occur in Buffalo, Albany, etc. Beginning 
ary, $2400.00, plus $180.00 war emergency 
qpensation. Send full background of edu- 
sion, experience, draft status, to David 
ressler, 547 Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y 


IDWORKER—man or woman—for neigh- 
; d house in Eastern seaboard city. Suit- 
ee salary, challenging situation. 7934 Survey. 


sency. Salary $1,800 to $2,100, according 
| qualifications. Opportunity for community 
wanizing. 7927 Survey. 


etary for Economic Education on national 
hff. Prepare simple material on present-day 
id postwar economic problems. Work with 
jsiness, industrial and home women. Gradu- 
2 training in Economics. Interest and ex- 
‘rience in labor problems and, if possible, 
‘perience in group work. Write or telephone 
aza 3-4700, Ext. 37, National Board, Y.W.C.A., 
Q Lexington Avenue. 
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sion of Maternal Child Health, Department 

Health of Peoria. Address Doctor S. M. 
iller, Commissioner of Health, Department 
Health, Peoria, Illinois. 


—————— EEE) 
NTED: Superintendent for Children’s Home 
50 children.. Write Frances Waye, 23rd St. 


rive, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


NTED: Woman, unmarried, 25-35 years of 
fe, with professional training and at least 
fo years’ experience in case work for posi- 
m on Travelers Aid Society staff in New 
ngland city. For further information write 
44 Survey. 


ited—Catholic graduate social worker for 
sition of intake supervisor for Catholic 
larities agency in the Middle West. Posi- 
yn involves central intake for family and 
ild care agency. 7947 Survey. 


idwestern agency. Must have at least one 
ar graduate training and some experience. 
sition open to male or female applicants. 
lary according to qualifications and experi- 
ce. 7948 Survey. 


ily Division of Midwestern ‘Catholic agency 
=f fully trained case worker. Salary ac- 
rding to qualifications and experience. Ex 
lent working conditions. 7949 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


JPLE, now in boys’ work, with junior high 

hool son, available in summer. Husband 
ed, experienced farm manager. Wife, 
e secretary, teacher. 7950 Survey. 


\CK THE ATTACK 
a 
JY WAR BONDS 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New Yorks -NesyYe 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials. galefs, Printed Lec- 
tures. Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
FREE circular. Dept. “S,”? Continental Writ- 
ers’ & preprere Bureau, 210 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


| 


WRITING — RESEARCHES — TRANSLA- 
TIONS — EDITING. Treatises, Papers, Re- 
views, Theses, Articles, Addresses, Essays, 
etc. Autobiographies, professional, academic, 
literary, industrial subjects. Seventeen years 
highest standards. Confidential, unusual, di. .- 
cult requirements fulfilled. Louis Marlett 
Associates (SA), 5403 Black, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


MARY DOUGLAS, Experienced Literary Ad- 
viser. Criticism, editing, revision, research. 
Theses, articles, paper, novels, books. 430 
Ne: 119th Street, New York City 27. UN 4- 
400. 


LANGUAGES 


PHONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All 
Makes. Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS 

FOR 56 LANGUAGES, CATALOG FREE 

Schoenhof Book Co. (Established 1856) 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, two long stems, 
historic booklet, directions, enjoyment, and 
care. ‘Rustic container, postage prepaid. 
PAMPLIN PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 


OLD SECURITIES WANTED 


WANTED: Old bonds—unsalable, defaulted see 


curities of extinct railroads, states, cities, corpo- 

rations, etc. Send full description for price offered. 
H. T. WEBBER 

415-R WALNUT ST. DANVILLE, ILL. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE — Age 35, II-A. 
M.S. in Social Sciences. Member A.A.S.W. 
Broad experience in child placing, combined 
family and child services and several children’s 
institutions. -Background as caseworker and 
supervisor of casework. Now associate director 
well-known progressive institution. 7940 Survey. 


Public health nurse, college and university de- 
grees, varied experience in visiting nursing, 
medical social work, public health teaching, 
administration, research, available in New 
York City. 7939 Survey. 


A TOWN FIT FOR ITS YOUTH! Let’s stop 
talking ‘Juvenile Delinquency.” Blue-prints 
are ready to integrate community-wide unusual 
action. Woman specialist in organization and 
implementation, with rare record of success-in 
high-powered, realistic, short-term assignments 
wants another. 7943 Survey. ; 


Woman with college degree and twenty-nine 
years experience in juvenile institutions desires 
a position as Superintendent of a juvenile insti- 
tution. 7937 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR Child Welfare field desires 
change. Either child welfare or psychiatric 
social worker. Some research experience. Lo- 
cate anywhere. 7946 Survey. 


STENOTYPE-REPORTER. Ten years’ experi- 
ence social work and related fields, Confer- 
ences, lectures, meetings. Prompt accurate 
service. D. M, Horn, 1472 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.—Wisconsin 7-1208. 
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For the improvement and extension of 
| Social Security in America. 


BIG AND LITTLE ISSUES IN IT 


By Harvey Lebrun 


| 
| 


|A complete but concise, objective analy- 
sis of the most important legislation now | 
before Congress. Price 25c, (Special rates | 
on quantity orders.) 


Published by 


AMERIGAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY, INC. 

|22 East 17th Street — New York, 3, N. Y. | 

Bibliography of) other literature: one sancial 


security available on request to the Asso- 
ciation. 


FIRELIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS 
MARGARET K. SOIFER 
17 complete campfire programs, full of ‘‘at- 
mosphere’ and adaptable to amy background, 
indoors or out. Includes information on cos- 
tumes, songs, stories, stunts, refreshments for 
each program. A grand book for recreation 
leaders, camp counselors, teachers. About $1.25 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


HUMAN BROTHERHOOD: A better un- 
derstanding of world problems, a clearer 
concept of the sources of happiness and 
success; a new religion for human wel- 
fare here on earth. Pamphlet free. 
Church of Abundant Life, 407 McKay 
Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon. 


ETHNOLOGY OF THE SIXTH SENSE 
by Sandor Esterhazy, M.D. Ph.D. 


THE GREAT MADNESS 
‘by Count Roaul de Bretignac 


1S COMMUNISM INEVITABLE? 
by Alex Schwarzenfeld 


{0c each pp. All three 25c¢ pp. 


PATHOLOCIC REASONING 
Room 219, One West 125th Street, New York 27, N.Y. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


pus which professional nurses take in your 
etterment of the world. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a — 1790 Broadway at 58 
St., New York, N. Y. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions, 


CAMP BUILDING WANTED 


ee 

By American Friends Service Committee: a 
house, camp, school or institution capable 
accommodating 50 persons, within 100 miles 
New York City for three months, June 15 
to pete od Oey eee for = a 
and sports desira’ dress rep 
70 St, New York 21, N. Y. 


Eleanor Roosevelt in My Day 


number of Survey 
relations. 


: 


50 Cents a Copy 
3 COPIES FOR $1 


Yearly subscription $3 


WHILE THEY LAST— 


ITHIN 24 hours after the publication of American Russian 
Frontiers the German short wave radio carried a dis- 
torted flash concerning Vice President Wallace’s article. 


Scores of complimentary letters have reached us already, one 
of them from Helen Rogers Reid, publisher of the New York 
Herald Tribune who calls it a “beautiful edition” and a “fine 


publication”. 


Four early press comments appear here. 


We should like nothing better than to have our readers place 
copies of this special number where they count. Give them to 
skeptics, teachers, clergymen, librarians, members of discussion 
groups, service men and women stationed in this country, the 
young men and women of our land. Distribute a bundle of copies 
—or as many as you please—and thus extend the educational 
reach of this Survey Graphic special. ~ 


- The rates are low—50 cents for one, three for $1—better yet an 
introductory subscription of 5 months for only $1. Send payment 
with your order to Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New 


York 3, N. Y. 


as just sent me its special 
raphic on American-Russian 
One little facet should be stressed more 
often. How often does one think of the facet that 
our country and Russia are only 30 miles apart at 


“Survey Associates 


‘one particular point? 


c “Since after the war there is to be great develop- 
ment in Siberia, we had better study that strange 
land which has seemed to most of us a frozen and 
anproductive area. It apparently has many resources 
which must be developed in the future.” | 
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: World-Telegram 
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Harry Hansen—Book Critic—New York 


| 


“Getting our hearings on Russia is an American 
necessity now, none of us ean ‘ord to overlook 
the fullest information about Russia and an honest 
discussion of the issues of the war and peace. This 
week’s special number of Survey Graphic is called 
American Russian Frontiers and answers a multi- 
tude of questions, It is a friendly interpretation 
concerned only with a better understanding—not 
with present arguments or prettying situations . . . 
all the things we ought to know about Russia are 


discussed here by writers well known for honest, 
‘searching work. It looks like 
' it is a book in paper binding.” ‘ ae mM 
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a magazine; actually 


Reprinted from : 7 
The New Pork Times 
MEET THE RUSSIANS § 


A great new fact of the world today is 
Soviet Russia. We shall have to live nex 
door to Russia and reckon with her for « 
long while to come. The more we knoy 
about her the better for us and for 
concerned. 

One timely answer to our need fo , 
knowledge is the “American - Russian 
Frontiers” number of The Survey Graphie 
Here we meet the people of the Soviet 
Union as they are known to a score of 
thoughtful Americans who have seen them 
close up. We are reminded again that th 
Russians resemble us in many respects, 
Like us, they are a mixture of races. Lik 
us, they are hardy, hopeful, enthusiastic 
self-reliant and hospitable. They are 
adaptable, _ self-sacrificing, home-loving 
And they are a pioneering people, as wi 
are. 4 

We had our wild West. They have thei 
wild North, In their present national peri 
their Middle East has saved them, as ow 
Middle West once saved our Union, 
possess almost limitless natural reso 
as we do. In developing these they ar 
now at about the stage at which we wer 
in 1860. 

They have emerged from the age 6 
wood into the age of steel fairly ove 
night. In industrialization and in spreat 
of popular education they have almos 
caught up with us in two decades. Te 
accomplish that and at the same time t 
defend their nation from the savage a 
sault of Germany they have sacrifice 
every conceivable comfort of life. 
make iron,” they say, “we went on i 
rations.” Millions of them burned thei 
villages before the invader, trekked - 
in one of the strangest migrations 
history, built at least three great Pi 
burgh-like districts beyond the Urals, 
began life over. The world has barely 
gun to hear of the hardships they 
enduring for the sake of freedom, _ 

Most phases of Russia today are d 
cussed in the account which the Surv 
Associates present to Americans who wa 
knowledge about this great “new” neig 
bor of ours. She is a nearer neighh 
than we may think. The airplane di 
tance across the Pole is short. And 
Bering Straight are two islands, one o 
one hers, less than four miles apart. 


Ralph Hendershot — Financial Edito ; 
New York World-Telegram 

“Survey Graphic is out today ‘with <a. 
ber in which 25 men and women . 


‘American approach to und 
United States and Russia. This app 


